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Preface. 



The interest, which the English public has shown about the 
Gospel riots that occurred in Athens towards the latter 
end of 1901, the able articles, which the English and the 
Anglo-Indian Press have published on that occasion^ and 
the publication in England of works on Modem Greek, 
such as those of Mr. Jannaris^ and Mr. Abbot", justify, we 
think, the publication of this work. We hope that it may 
also interest the Indian reader, since a state of bi-ling^ism 
exists in this country also. 

Modern Greek appears to interest other countries 
also. France and Germany not only possess a literature 



1 See Appendix A. 

* An Historical Greek Grammar, chiefly of the Attic dialect as 
written and spoken from classical Antiquity down to the present time, 
founded upon the Ancient Texts, Inscriptions, Papyri and present 
popular Greek by A.D. Jannaris, Ph.D., Lecturer on Post-Classical 
and Modem Greek at the University of St. Andrews, author of an 
" Ancient Greek Lexicon for Greeks," " A Modem Greek and English 
Dictionary," "A Modem Greek Grammar for Germans," etc., etc., 
London. MacMillan and Co., 1897. 

s Songs of Modem Greece, with introductions, translations and 
notes by G. F. Abbott, B.A., Cambridge, at the University Press, 1900. 

JVL5.— It has been suggested to us by an eminent Professor of 
Oxford to draw up a list of all the articles and books, which have 
been published In English on Modem Greek, since the beginning of 
last Centuty. Unfortunately, with the materials in hand in this country, 
we found it impossible to cany out this valuable suggestion. 
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devoted to it, but actually have special Chairs for Spoken 
Modern (jreek in their Universities. In Paris, Mr. Psichaii 
lectures on it at the "Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes," 
and Mr. Legrand,^ assisted by Mr. Hubert Pernpt,^ teaches 
it at the "Ecole Nationals des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes." In Munich, Mr. Krumbacher has a Chair in 
the University and edits an important periodical; which 
deals extensively with Medi£eval and Modern Greek. 

The four essays, which we have translated into English 
from the French, present, in our opinion, the question 
clearly and in its true light and have been disposed in such 
a way, so as to enable the reader to follow it from the very 
beginning to its latest phase — the unfortunate Gospel 
riots in Athens. We thought it necessary, however, to 
premise them with a short notice dealing chiefly with the 
work done by Mr. Psichari, who can justly be considered as 
the head of the so called •sulgarist movement in Greece and 



1 Mr. Legrand, besides numerous valuable editions of mediaeval 
Greek Texts, a Bibliography of all Greek authors from the XV to the 
XVII century, and an excellent Greek-French and French-Greek Dic- 
tionary, has edited, with Mr. Pemot, a Modem Greek Chrestomathy 
the best and most cdmplete of its kind. 

» Bom in 1870^ in the Franche-ComtS, Mr. Pernot has visited Greece 
for thefirst time in 1887. In 1889, he studied specially ModernGreek 
under Mr. Psichari and Mr. Legrand ; he visited Greece again in 1889 
and several times since. In 1895, he was appointed a lecturer 
(rfipfititeur) at the " Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes.'' 
Besides some important linguistic studies on Modern Greek dialects, 
specially the Tzaconian, Mr. Pemot has published, in 1897J a most 
excellent Modem Greek Grammar, of which we have translated for 
this book the Intxoductoiy Notice, under the heading " Ancient and 
Modem Greek." 
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who, by his works and his efforts, has given a new impetus, 
since the last decade, to this linguistic question, which is of 
the most vital importance to the country and which unfor* 
tunately remains unsettled for many a ceniury up to the 
present day. 

The few notes, which we have added to the text, are 
marked N.T. (note of the translator.) 



Calcutta, June igo3. 
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Introductory Notice. 

SPOKEN MODERN GREEK.' 

I. 

In all uDsettled qiieetioDB misnomers play a great part and 
they are, to to say, tlie pivots, on which discussions seem to 
revolve for ever. To avoid such a misunderstanding, we would 
premise this short notice by calling the Greek, with which we 



1 The above has already appeared iu a pamphlet form in Karachi, 
dnring November 1901. A few modifications and additions were 
since considered neeesaary. The following books may be consulted in' 
connection with this sabject.— 
JfAir PsicHAJU. — Qnestions d' histoire et de lingnistique. Extrait da 

snppl^meat dn 18e volume de 1' Annnaire dn Syllogae litt^roire 

Grec de Constantinople 1888. 4° p. 441.— 497. 
Jean Psichari.— Essais de grammaire historiqne n4o-grecque. L' 

article f^minin plurtel an moyen Age et do nos joars et la premi&re 

dfolinaison moderne. Premiferapartie ; Paris 1886; 8°XXtII. — 299. 
JsAN PsiCHABi. — Essais de grammaire historiqne n6o-grecque, Etudes 

snr la langne m^di^vale. Paris 1889 ; 8° GLX.— 336. 
PaicHABi-Ti ToffJi ;«.-. Athene 1888, 12° 8'. 270. 
Etudes de Philologie Nfo-grecque. Heoherches sur le d^veloppemeat 

historique du Grec, publics par Jean Psichari. Paris 1892; 

COXI,— 87?. 
Jean Psichabi. — Antonr de la GrSce. Ouvrage [couronn^ pari' 

Acad^mie Frauflaise, Paris 1897 ; in 12° XXI V.-362. | 

PsiCHAEL—'O liAXoym wplt, iiiSosir A^.X.V-" BtS^lfy. Athena 1900 ; in 12° 

63. 
Ti TofJIi ToC -Vvxifin.—By B. D. Roidis. Athens 1888 ; in 12° 61. 
T4 En.\a.— A linguistic study. By E. D. Roidis. Athens 1893 ; in 12°: 

We are well acquainted with the works in Greek of Professor Or'. 
Chatzidakis. We regret, however, to be unaUe to follow him in his con- 
clusions on this language question in Greece, as, in our hnmble opinion. 
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ehall deal, "epoten." It is generally called *'popnlar" or 
*' vulgar " ; both these denominatioiiSj however, do not, we think, 
convey to the mind a true meaning and clotid the question at 
isBue. It is absurd to call the Isngn^e, which is spoken even by 
the most educated classes of Greece, when they do not observe 
themselves, " popular," and unjust to call it " vulgar," when we 
know that, in its present form, it is but the normal evolution of 
the so revered uicient Greek. 

At about the XII century, the presoit modem Greek makes 
its appearance.' It has already evolved from the ancient 1^- 
guage and merged into the koiv^ of the Gospels and will, hence- 
forth, be divided into two forms : the " jmriH " Greek, which was 
affected by learned Greek scholars, dreaming of a revival of by- 
gone literary splendour and believing that the restitution of 
ancient fonuB would accomplish the miracle ; and the so-(»lled 
" ffttfyur " Grreek, in which poems and chronicles were written, 
which, although they cannot perhaps be considered as works of art, 
are, at least, enlivened by the breath of life and remain interesting, 
monuments of contemporary life and thought and are invaluable 



we consider them, on the whole, oontradiotory and devoid of anj 
practical turn- One of his great at^ments is that the present linguis- 
tic state of Greece is due to historical reoBooa and that coDsequently it 
ought to be tolerated and accepted. Such a logic appears to na very 
peculiar, indeed. ]IIost national failings have more or leas hiatorical 
reaaons. Are we to persist iu them and not try to improve matters, 
although we may be convinoed that they are wrong, simply beeanso 
they are historical P Also, aa former undergraduates of the Athenian 
University, of which Mr. Chatzidakia ia one of the most distinguished 
Profeasora, we were grieved to see him uae in a recent article against 
the "vnlgariats" such language as tbe following: "to follow any more 
"their (the vulgarists') opinion is a ahame and denotes a complete 
"want of coramou aenae and self-respect; since they cannot be pro- 
f' perly pnniahed by the taw, the only thing left to all Greeks is to 
" deepiae them and to hold them iu abhorrence." See the Athenian 
newspaper Atty of the 27th February, 1902. 

1 Paichsri — Etudes de Phitologie N^-Crrecque, p. XIY. 
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linguistic docamente. Such a diviBion appears to hare existed ia 
almost all the languages o£ civilized Europe ; it has, however, 
disappeared elsewhere much sooner and with more ease, as these 
]an<;uageB were not hampered hj an antiquity and a dazzling 
splendour equal to ancient Greek. In Greece, however, such 
a division continued for centuries and, unfortunately, still con- 
tinues to exist to the general detriment of the national character 
and its literature from boU) an artistic and a practical point of 
view. Modem Greeks, even op to the present day, speak one 
linguae and write another. And this not only as regards voca- 
bulary, but also ae regards grammatical forms and phonology. 

/ The Modern Greek will say ♦u/ii for bread, vtpo for water, 
aXoyo for Aor«^, and yaSapof for donkey, and would be laughed at 
aa a pedant, even in the most educated Athenian circles, if he ven- 
tured to use the antique equivalents ^prot, v&atp, Tinros, mot. Still 
in his correspondence, in the newspaper, in the most simple books 
■ — even the school primers — ^he will calmly nse the antique voca- 
bnlwy. 

As regards modem grammatical forms, which, &r from being 
corrupted, as it was formerly believed by the great majority and 
attributed, in many instuices, to foreign influences, have, on the 
contrary, gained in simplicity and logic, the same thing happens. 
Such forms as rh x*Ph rod x^pioo {(.he hand, of the hand), d voXin^ 
ro3 iroXtV); [the citizen,, of the citizen) will be used by the Greek in 
his every day talk, whilst he will, when writing or speaking in 
public, affect the ancient forms ii x*H>< riji x*V^> " 'oXinp, toB 
woXItoo, little thinking that his ancestor, the Attic author, 
whom he so much reveres and admires, did not use the then anti- 
unated forms o iroXirat, toG voXitoo, but simply wrote his master 
jiieces in the forms current in the Agora, 6 xoXin^, toS vrAlnu.'- 
xrejudice is so strong in the human mind, that the modem Greek 
s to realize that the evolution of the Attic form toC iroXtrou, 



■ Fsichari Quest, d' Hist, et de Ling. pp. M7-ii8. Also, Fslchai 
I'O SfAAoyu, etc., p; 26. 
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iato the actual one rou iroA^, is a Eoptber improvemrait and not A 
eorruptioD. 

The same phenomenon occurs in the phonetio niles of Uk 
langm^. Fevr, nowadftye, will persist in the idea that th« 
pronunciation of modern Greek is identical to that of the anoient, 
for such an assertion would simply imply that Greeks are a dead 
race and that th^ mental activity has been stagnant during all 
t^ese past centuries.^ A close study of the true modem proniu- 
ciation, viz., of the actually spoken modern Greek — not of &e 
artifidal one taught in schools — will soon convince us that, in 
this respect also, Greek has made great strides towards euphony and 
velocity in enuaeiation. The Greek, when not obeervin}^ himself, 
will' unfailingly say rov SSpatvo instead of tov St^fHMw ; to koXo 
V1U&' instead of to koUv -^vSlav ', o yiarpoi instead of l> 'uafm, etc. 

The unknown authors of the Greek folklore, so much 
eteidied and admired by Faurid, Passow, Ellisen and (Goethe ; the 
Cretan poets of Eiotocritos and Erophile ; Vilaras, Ali Pacha's 
doctor in Janioa of Epirns, the author of delightful poems and 
or^nal essays on this linguistic question;^ Solomoa, the im- 
mortal bard of our Na.tional Hymn ; Valaority, the poet of the 
Elephte, as Mr. Renuell Rodd calls him, in an excellent article, 
published in July 1891 in ^a Nineteenth (7nii!»f^, and many others 
have written in this " spoken " Greek. They are, perhaps, a 
minority, when compared to the authors of "purist" or "writtrai" 
Greek; but, after all, quality comes always before quantity. 

At the beginning of the XIX century^ the latent anta^^onism 
between these two forms came to a crisis. With the fermenting 
revival of the nation, which preceded the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence (1821-8), the question, as to what language was to be adop . 
ed by the nation, came to the front. A great deal was writtei , 



I Psichari.— Antonr de la Gr&ce, pp. 17S-2S4 

I Henry Holland in his Travels in tha Ionian Ialcmd«, Alhanit 
Th«i»aly, Mcuiedoma. during the yean 1812 and 1813 speaks highly o\f 
Vilaru oM a broad mind, well Tereed in metapbyBics. 
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sot always ooyched in eourtaixu termB, by tide partiisHm oE'tJw 
two opposite campe ; pamphlets were published by ediooated 
Greeks Ia VieniiB, Aiiasfierdamj Bucharest The Utter [^aoe was 
then om o£ the most flouriehiug centres of Greek scJMars; it was 
iia o^stid of Moldo-Valacbia, which, h&og aniet ihetuxki^ 
was generally governed by that enlightened class ol Grteks, 
known in i^toty as " Phanariots "^; Greek wb« flourishing in th« 
Danubion Provinces ; it was the language of the Conit, and 
SucbareBt was lenowned for it« Hellemc schools and its Greek 
scholars. In fact, Roumanians and Bulgarians who, anfortnaatdy, 
are, at present, amongst the bitterest enemies of Hellenism,' vetc 
proud, at that time, of being brought up as Greeks and called tbsn* 
selves " Boumi " the eqoivi^nt oE Bovtiot, the name under which 
modem Greeks were then universally kno#n. 

Tbe Greek War of Independence, wliioh bn^e out in 1821 
wad lasted seven whole, years, put temporarily a stop to these 
quarrels. Coray, a Greek from Chios, a great patriot, a great 
taoant and an Hellenist, residing ia Paris, ^posed and supported, 
unfortunately, " half way " measures as the solution of sudi a 
vital problem ; one of them, for instance, was tile adoption o£ 
ancient moi|>hology in words of every day ude, transformed through 
the course of oeaturies, such as o/tftinoy instead of /tin, i^nimia 
instead of /*ar(£|. As usual, this eventually proved nefarious. It 
fiettled or rather mended matters temporarily and, up to IJm 
present moment, the question still remains open.^ 

The Church and most of the Greek scholais were nalioratly 
for " purist " Greek. Their opinions gained ground amongst tite 
Chie& of tbe Revolution, many of whom, being more or less men 
of hardly a^y literary education, were influenced by their ecnbes 



i A rapprochement has taken place lately between Greece and 
Bomnania.. Will it be durable, however P — It also appears that tbe 
new Patriarch of Constantinople is thinking of bringing about a tmion 
between his Church and that of Bulgaria. 

* Peichari— Quest, d' Hist, et de Liqg, pp. 4M)471.— Eagall I. 
p.210. 
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mod dazzled by ibejaux ciinfpia»t of tbe pttriet form, vrhich thii^ 
became the official written ]aagvage, the lan^u^e of schools and 
parlismentaty debates, of the Pulpit and the Univereity. 
.^ llie evil of each a state of things is obvious. Optical and 
acoastical illarioDS come into play and perplex the question. 
■Both ■ forms, the " vulgar " and the " purist," or rather the 
"spoken" and the " written," arc tkas rendered osdess from an 
artistic and a literary point of view. To Lear the " puriet " Ian- 
gnafi^ on the st^e, except, perliape, in old-fashioned rhetoric 
dramas, is unbearable, even to an ordinary audience. Such form 
is naturally inappropriate to familiar correspondence, to the inter- 
dnuige of thoughts and feelings between perscms antt«d by ties 
of love andaffectioD. It dr^s with itself a pomponsness destruc- 
tive of all delicate sentiments and emotions. 

On the contrary, to see " spoken " Greek written jars on the 
nerves and shocks the eye of the majority. Such a feeling is, in 
this case, more inteoee, because, owing to the erroneous notions 
of the evolution of modem Greek and a pedantic tradition, the 
system of reading differently to what is written is not adopted 
amongst the Greeks. In English, for instance, children are taught 
to pronounce as " keur'nel " what is written as " colonel." But 
the modem Greek boy will be taught to consider the pronuncia- 
tion emje^a (eleven], which is tlie true one, as "vulgar" and 
made to read it afi entieka,^ a pronunciation which never existed 
at any time.^ 

From a practical point of view, this scission of the language 
into " written " and " spoken " appears to be doing not a little 
harm. People, so prolix in journalism and article writing as 
modem Greeks, are peculiarly reluctant to entrust matters of every 
day's occurrence to correspondence. Amongst the best ckeaes 
m Athens, mess^es are sent round by word of mouth and servants 
carrying verbal mcseages are employed, where a written note 



: ^ Thei^aaintlie£iigli8liartiale"the" 
* Paiohari— Quest, d' Hiat. et de Ling. p. 450. 
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would be gqciL a maeh. more pradtical and ea£e mode btoaavej:: 
aoce. Yoong Oreeke sp^d two boon m day, ia their ttchoolsand: 
oolites, to Btudy ancient Greek, not with a .viewefi.ieading: 
fluently and of appreciatbg, after their school life, their aDoeetors' . 
immortal works, but in order to learn. how to write "porist": 
Greek, which is no better than "dog-latin." Ii know. many, 
young Greeks, diligent and clever, the. first of t^ir claos, who, 
can hardly bold their own, as far as knowledge of ancient Greek. 
is concerned, with f^lish boys of public sohods and Fren^' of, 

II. 

Agunst such a state of things protests have occasionally, 
appeared ; but, although emanating from men, highly gifted and, 
of an eminent literary culture, they have been drowned in the 
streams of pedantry, which went as far as propagating, in the 
schools, the idea that the language of modern Greeks would 
gradually become that of XenophoD or leocrates and which, in 
poetical competitions, entirely precluded " spoken " Greek. Such 
men were, amongst others, Mr. Bemardakis, a learned scholar and 
a poet, and Mr. Roidis, who can be classed among the few best 
writers in "purist" Modern Greek. These two men, however, 
whilst excluding from their writings some unbearable pedantic 
forms and whilst proclaiming that the written language of their 
countrymen should, as is the case with all civilized nations, be the 
same as the " spoken " one, seined to hesitate about putting such 
sound theories into practice. The former evidently thinks that 
it is too late to remedy the evil ; the latter is of opinion, and this 
he developed in his " Idols," as we shall see later on, that the evil 
could only be graduiUly remedied by throwing away by degrees 



' Ur. G. Sotirtades, a distingnubed Bysantinolofpst and arob»o- 
togist, liM stated this recently in hia address to the Association o£ 
School Maaters in Athens. See the Atheniwt newspaper TheAMtj/, 28rd . 
September 1901. 
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aS. tbs aiibi^ forms introdaoed in tlie "wiittea" language, such 
as tbe feixae teaee', the dative case, tiie infinittn, the re-duplica- . 
tion, and so aa. He coosiders that sach an effort, if systemati- . 
cally porsned, will end by puiging the "written" language of all 
tbe purist forms and tend to make it approach the " spoken " '. 
one t6 snc^ an extent, that there will hardly be any palpable 
diffdrmoe between the two. His theory appears j^asible, and 
one has only to see what has been done in -the wrong direction, 
dumig the laet three qoarters of the XIX century, and compare 
the " written " Greek of the beginning of that centary to that of 
the early Seventies, in order to infer that each a solution might 
be also possible, when applied in the right direction. 

Still such mild remedies were not sufficient. A revolution 
was necessary, an exploBion imperative. Tbe misconceived ideas 
about tlie nobility of ancient Greek, the perhaps fascinating' 
theory of some that Ancient Greek was marble and Modem' 
mud and that it wbb impossible to build up beantiful monu- 
ments from such a material as the latter, ought to be sapped from 
its very foundation. It was necessary to show that the langu^^ 
is a material of one kind only and that it depends on the architect 
to bnild a beautiful palace or an ugly house ; that such ideas, as* 
tiiat of a language being, owing to its own nature, weak or poor, 
are entirely devoid of any sense. As regards the ktter theory, 
we have a proof of its fallacy in what happened in France. As 
long as the Prench of the XIX Century stuck to their XVIII 
Century traditions, they produced poor poetry and poorer tragedies.' 
Victor Hugo came, and, throwing over all preconceived ideas and' 
Motions about the nobility of words, showed that the French 
language conld not be tied up like a mummy to such an extent as 
to consider words like " moucAoir " and " lion " ' as vilifying a 

1 It is well-known that Mile Mars, tile great tragedian, refused to 
say the beautiful verse, whick Doiia Sol addresses to her royal lover, in 
" Hemani : " 

" Vous ibea mon lion taperbe et g^n^reux. 

See also Fsickari's Ti TafUt juv, pp. 29-32. 
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Tferse ; and, by brealdiig with itU sncb traditions, he proved the. 
ric^eBS and vigour of which that language was capable.' 

It \ne necessary io throw a bomb amongst the pedaptic 
edifices of modern Greece and sacb a bomb was thrown by 
Mr. Fsichari in 188S in the shape of a beautiful book called 
Ti To£(8( lum (my journey). 



ni. 

strictly speaking, Mr. Psichart was unknown np to that Hme 
to the general public in Greece. A Greek by birth,' he studied 
in France and Germany and, after taking his degree (agr^g^ de 
I' University) in Paris with great distinction, he was appointed, 
in 1 884, as Professor of Byzantine and Neo-Grecian studies at the 
" Eoole Pratique des Hautes Etudes," (a branch of the Sorbonne 
of Paris), of which he is at present one of the Directors. He was 
known to scholars and to a limited Parisian public by his publica- 
tions, viz., an edition of Terence's Adelphi, an essay in the Sevue 
Nouvelle of 1SS4 on " Science and the new destinies of Poetry " 
and his essays on " Historical Neo-Grecian Grammar" ^, as well 
as by sundry other linguistic and historical essays, published chiefiy 
in the Revue Critique of Paris. In his Grammar, he demonstrated, 
in a vigorous and convincing style , that the Greek, which is actually 
spoken, the so-called " vulgar " Greek, was none hut the normal, 

' Mr. Fsichari comes from a diBtrngnished family of Chios. His 
grand-father, a man of great wealth, was htghlr esteemed in Constanti- 
nople, where he used, on many occasions, his influence over the Sultan 
fiF the benefit of his countrymen. His father also was an influential 
member of the Greek Community of Constantinople and occupied 
several important posts at the Patriarchate. Ur. Fsichari was bom in 
Odessa in 1854 and, very young went over, to Conatantinople, where he 
spent his childhood days. When at College in Faris, he continued 
studying " pnriat " Modem Greek with a Greek professor. 

K The first Tolume of these Essays a|^>eared in 1886 and the second 
■ in 1889. 
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natural and rational evolution of ancient Greek, both ae i 
morphology and phonology; that the few foreign words, found 
in the common (koiv^) language, (not the dialects, where the 
proportion varies according to former foreign dominion and ia. 
lai^r specially amongst certain classes, who intermingled, to a 
greater extent, vrith the conquerors) were after all natural to all 
other languages and that it is the " tgpicon " or form of the word 
and not the root that makes a word notional or foreign. This 
valuable book was passed almost unooticed in Greece, with the 
exception of some unworthy .criticisms, which, however, did not 
appear to interest the general public. In 1886, he was sent by 
the Minister of Public Instruction of France to Constantinople as 
the French Delegate at the Greek Literary Syllogos, a learned 
and important body of that town, which were holding a Congress 
on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of their esistence. This 
anniversary has not, for various reasons, taken place, but the' 
papers and addresses, which were to be read on the occasion by ' 
the various delegates, were published in book form. Mr. Fsiohari's' 
paper, occupying 50 pages in quarto, is written in the " spoken " 
Greek in all its purity and bears the title of " Historical and Hn- 
guistio questions." It presents the question in a style brilliant' 
and of a poetical breath, for in Mr. Psichnri the lavaut does not 
exclude the poet and the stylist. In the article mentioned above 
as having appeared in the Nouvelle Bevue of 1SS4, he has already 
shown those qualities, when, in an ingenious manner, he demon- 
Btrated that scientific truths could be utilized in poetry, just as 
myths and legends are, and that, iis he said elsewhere,' " the most 
brilliant fictions will never equal the splendour of realities." 

In 1888, he published the book that was to make him famous 
all over Greece and to mark an er.i in this question. This book 
was " My Journey," The journey he made in 1S86 to Constan- 
tinople, Chios and Athens, was the pretext of a leamed> humorous 
and poetical work, sparkling witli wit and full of sarcasm and 

I Peichari, EsBais I., p. 288. 
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pattoe. Next b> observationB artietic and poetical and Ml of true 
patriotic feelings about Greek life and soul, next to Barcastic re- 
marks about tbe failings of the race and the pedratry of a large 
majority in this vital question of language, the modem ideas about 
the progress and evolation of the language, the latest deductions 
of science, afl regards tbe morphology and the phonology of modern 
Greek, are skilfully introduced and cleverly developed. Tbe 
language, in which the book is written, is tbe " spoken " one, and 
the unity of forms and phonetic rules are maiTellonsly kept 
thronghoutit^ pages. Some daring innovations, as regards spell- 
ing, were introduced, although strictly in accordance with tbe 
rules, which Mr. Fsichari had already laid down in his scientific 
books, the results of many years' study and profound linguistic 
researches. Such innovations were, for instance, the spelling of the 
diphthongs au, n, according to their phonetic value, viz., a0, «^, 
tifi, *p which, beeidea simplifying spelling considerably, show with 
more ease and regularity the evolution of such an ancient form 
as tiiptvKia {I find) into its modem aspect Pputkid, or the writing, 
according to modem phonology, of ancient names, vis., A'uTKvKot, 
for Ati>)(y\iK, Miyavrpot for UivuvSpo^, etc., etc.' 



' This Bystem wkicb, . whilst adhering still largely to hiatorical 
spelling, tries to be more rational than heretofore, ia briefly Bnmmarized 
as Follows by Mr. Paichari in his Qaeat. d' Hist, et de Ling., p. 451. 
We may add &&t the Italiwi language has adopted such logical simpli- 
fications . — 

I kept to tbe conventional spelling, which is that of ancient 

Greek. This is followed by everybody and it would bavebeendanger- 
ouH to have acted otherwise. Porther, I write with an n and not with 
HI 1 the word 4 "^M (the town) since the grammar of ancient Greek 
does not give ns any snch examples : 'ikri is declined on ntfaX'^, and 
consequently should be written in a similar manner. As regards tbe 
spelling of tbe forms of the declension of the article and of substantive 
nouns,! refer the reader to my"BHsaiB de Grammaire Historique K^o- 
Grecque," There is not in the Attic dialect and consequently in the 
aiicient iwif^, which, in such a case, are the only models that we should 
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Besides its solid substance, thiB book is also a marvel of 
artigtic beauty. Even prosody, which, owiHg to the varied acCen- 
tuatioa of Greek, reoderE the langus^e so mueical, was treated in 
such a masterly manner, as to render some of its pages pure 
harmony. 

The qualities of the boob and its daring innovations did not 
fail to make a great stir amongst the Greeks. Few, very few 
nnfortunately, took it up and appreciated it seriously and to its 
full value. Some, whilst acknowledging its eminent qualities, ' 
made great reserves as regards the language. The majority oi 
writers in newspapers and reviet^sand the great public in general, 
after reading, I am afraid, a few pages only, held it up to ridicule. 
All tbe usual stock phrases came to the front. It was, tliey said, 
impossible to adopt the language of the uneducated and to 
make of it a literary aud scientific organ ; a crime to destroy the 
work done by past generations, who endeavoured to purify tbe 



follow, aay Buch pluriJ accusative as Tifnii (honoursj. There are the 
plural nominatives \aiiiriSts, larrifts, etc. ; coneequently, as this desinence 
is tte only starting point of such forms, we should, in conformity with 
the ancient spelling, write them with an * and not with an ai. The eame 
appliestothefem. plur. w'andtothefem. ace, plnr. Wi. The prevailing 
spelling is a pure barbarism and as such, should be avoided. I have 
taken the liberty of making only one innovation, ctz., I write a^, tp, 'P, 
ip instead of bit «u. It ia impossible to ■writeSSjifo'i™ for BfiaKa. But, the 
moment we admit £ for u, it is more logical to analyze everywhere the 
ancient dipthongue in a similar manner. Such a spelling has also the 
advanti^ of presenting to us the true modern pronunciation, wllJiout 
anything conventional. I know that, by adhering to the ancient spell- 
ing, we fall into a sea of contradictions, bnt it is difficult, if not im- 
practicable, to abandon it. Naturally, where modem spelling ia estab- 
lished, we have but to adopt it, especially when it indicates charac- 
teristic differences. We cannot but write, as it ia done by everybody, 
and as I thought that I should also do, ^riivci (arrives] Jbrpm (man), 
ir(0(pJi (father-in-law), xinnt (knot), ttrraiiu (trunk), >vuX£ (I sell), 
fiirainB (I enter), etc. 
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language, and to throw it back to the times, when the nation 
was under foreign dominion, and so on. 

One paper only, the Athenian Acropolu, took up its defence 
and puhliehed daily extracts from it. One hrilliant author, 
Mr. Roidig, wrote a masterly essay on it and, in his nsual vigorous 
and conclusive style, proved the correctness of Mr. Fsicbari's 
theories. Ten years ago, the same author gave a blow to the 
purist poets, proved to what extent their poetry was mere 
rhetoric and held that the only true poets Greece has ever bad 
since Solomos, were Valaority and, to a certain extent, FaraschoS) 
because, besides tbeir poetical talents, their poetry was natural 
and not artificial and waa written in the true langu^e of the 
nation, viz., " spoken " Greek. A great stir was made at the 
time, strong remonstrationB took place, but truth had its way. 
The modern generation of poets has since begun to write in tbe^ 
" spoken " idiom, and, eschewing all rhetoric, approached to 
genuine poetry by being more true to life, more natural, more 
human. Some of them, who had hitherto been snceessfol in their 
** punst " poetry, like Provelengios and Drossinis, were so eincere 
in their conversion, that they have never since written a dngle 
verse in the purist tongue. The essay of Mr. Boidis on Mr. 
Psichari's book was widely read, convinced many people and 
induced them to overcome their childish aversion of being unable 
to read a language, which they were accustomed, up to then, to 
hear spoken only. Truth vras going to have its way once more. 



IV. 

A decade has since passed away. In the meantime, Mr. 
Psichari was indefatigable. Whilst continuing his linguistic and 
htBtorical lectures, on Byzantine and Modern Greek at the " Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes" iu Paris, he did not cease writing books and 
contributing articles t>i the Greek and French reviews-and news~ 
papers. He wrote a short story in Greek call^ " Jealousy," which 
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w^ pubUsbed ia 1891, in the then leading literary organ the 
Hettia, wbicb was under the management of DrosBinie, the' 
deKcate poet already mentioned. "Jealousy" is a masterpiece 
of patboB and lyricism. It was, later on, published in French with 
a novel by the same author, called " Cadeau de noces ", which was 
dealing with the deep lyricism, modem Oreeks bring in tbeir' 
love affections. 

Mr. Psichari visited Greece again id 1893. He went ronud 
the Islands and to Tbessaly, studying the various dialects, the 
character of the people and, to nse a modem French expression, 
the Greek soul. He published his impreBBione in one or the lead- 
ing Athenian newspapers — the Atty — in the form of letters, which 
were beautifnl poems in prose. The Asty, we may here add, under 
its enlightened editor, Mr. Kaklamanos, a young man of refined 
culture and noble mind, bad, at about tliat time, adopted Mr. 
Ffflcbari's cause and remained faithful to it ever since.^ 

On returning from bis rambles, Mr. Prichari, gave a lecture" 
at one of the most fashionable and highly-esteemed literary asso- 
ciations of Athens, the ' Parnassus.' His lecture was on ' Kiss.' 
It dealt with the history of the ' kiBS ' from the Antiquity down 
to the present day and showed tiow, in its evolution, the modem 
hiss was by far auperior to the ancient, in refinement, purity and 
ardour. He displayed all his profound knowledge of ancient, 
ibediaeval and modem Grreek, covering it with gems of poetry and 
wit. The success of the lecture was great. Royalty and all that 
Athens has brilliant in art, letters, science and politics, were 
present. 

A curious phenomenon was then produced, although easily 
explicable to a thoughtful and sound thinking mind. The greater 
part of the audience wait anay under the impression iihat Mr. 



1 Aftar the Gospel riots, Mr. Kaklamanos, disagreeing with the 
Frtq)rietor of the A»ty aa to the course, which the newspaper were to 
follow, left it tuid founded the Neon Atiy. The old Jriy is at present 
an anti-vulgarist paper. i 
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Fsicluri did not speak as vulgarly as lie wrote and were serioasly 
oonTiDced tliat the language he used was the one employed by 
every body in colloquial conversation. This delusion was after 
all natural To hear the language epoben did not shock their 
acoustic nerves, accustonied to it by an every day's use, as it 
did the optic ones, when the eye saw it in print. Stilt, what is 
oertuni is that Mr. Frachari did not make the slightest oonoessioav 
and that the 'kiss' -Waa written in precisely the same grainmav 
and the same vocabulary as " Td ToftSt fiov," 

Mr. Psichari has continued all along bia work with unabated 
activity. He published a book, the'"£tudes deThilologie N^oi 
Orecque," contaiuing, besides an admirable introduction oa 
Byzautine and Modern Greek and on the studies pursued in this 
connection io Fans at the " Ecole des Hautes Etudes/' ' various 
ess&ya by bis pupils, all written at his suggestion and under his 
supervision. Besides a long and beautiful novel, published both 
in Greek and French, " Yanniri's Dream," be has also wriften 
since two novels in French " La Croyante " and " L'Spreuve " 
and various articles and letters in the French newspapers and thd 
dtty. The Dreyfus case did not leave indifferent a generous and 
active mind like his and the two novels, just mentioned, belong 
to his action during that period. But it is nut within the limits 
of this notice to write about what be did in that direction. 

He still continues his noble work and his efforts in further? 
ing the cause of the "spoken" national Greek in ourcountjy. In 
his large and beautiful library — once the studio of his vilib'ft 
maternal grandfather, Ary Scheffer — in the quiet and artistic 
kotel of the Rue Chaptal, in Paris, where be lives with his charm- 
ing family, under Bonnat's famous portrait of his £ather-ia-lavr 
— the immortal B«nan — he prepares his lectures for the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes and writes his Greek and French books.- He 
keeps up an extensive correspondence with many Greek authon, 
who are hisdiscipleeandErmly believes that truth will ultimately 
triumph and that, in less than half a century, Greece will be 
tteed from this pedantic ' purist ' language, which prevents tfee 
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spread oi true edDcat&>n and knowIedi§^ and is a BtnmllLng bloefc' 
to artistic and literary productions and their propagation amoitgat 
tbe r 



f^.' In tbe Buromer of 1900, he publidied a series of five articles 
in tie Jtty about tbe "AssoeiatioD for the Propagation of 
oeefnl Books amongst; the People." This Association, founded, a 
year i^o, with such a laudable aim, has adopted, strange to eay^ 
the " purist " idiom for its books. Whilst there is sucli a vast 
field for work in this direction, viz., the enlightening and spread 
of true education amongst the people, most — if not all — efForts, 
uiifortuiiately, do not appear to end the right way and the govern- 
ing classes are almost always attracted by what looks brilliant 
rather than by what would be really sound and wholesome. It is a 
pity that the rich Greeks, who have, year after year, been leaving 
their millions to the nation, leave them, generally speaking, for 
works and institutions, forwhich a young nation, like Greece, has, 
for the present at least, no real need. Instead, for instance, of 
founding all over Greece primary-schools well-lighted and well- 
Teatilated, with their walls adorned with reproductions of some of 
the antique master-pieces, or pictures representing illustrious epi- 
sodes of the Byzantine era or the Greek Independence War of 18S1 
and portraits of the persons, who distinguished themselves in those 
glorious periods of our national history, and providing such schools 
with maps, elementary instruments of pliysics and cbemislry, and 
fields for national games and gymnasia, a, no doubt well-meaning, 
patriot, has preferred to spend his millions in restoring the 
Stadion in Atliens. Another, built tl<e Academy in Athens, abeau- 
tifnl building but hardly serving any purpose, whilst he foi^ot to 
provide the Observatory of the same town, a building due also to 
his liberality, with a good telescope, which would have been so 
useful for astronomical researches in the limpid sky of G reece. A 
third, spent several thousands of francs in having eminent works, 
Snglish, French and German, translated into Greek, works, which 
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at^e fairly accessible in the original to the usually many-tongiied 
Greek in the two Public Librariee of Athene, and which, owing to 
their nstare, chiefly philological and scientific, are only read, 
understood and appreciated by a very limited class of readers. 
It would have been so much better to have undertaken the publi- 
cation of national works — or even the translation of foreign 
standard books — of a nature more accessible to the general public 
and spedaUy to the masses, who, at present, devour penny dread- 
fuls and shilling shockers.' 

This latter want, viz, supplying the masses with useful books 
in a pleasant form, the above mentioned Association has under- 
taken, but it will apparently miss its aim, because its neatly 
boand and wonderfully cheap little books are written in the 
," purist " idiom and most of their interesting — in fact, beautiful — 
sabjects are written in snch a dry and pedantic manner that we 
doubt whether their ultimate destination will be anything else bat 
the mere adornment of a working man's cupboard. Curious to say, 
the President and the Honorary Secretary of this Association are 
men of letters, who have all along been partisans of the "spoken" 
idioin and of whom one might have expected better. 

Mr. Psicbari has exposed in his articles the folly of the en- 
terprise and demonstrated the harm which it is doing. He 
natarally roused a great deal of ill-feeling. Still he did his duty 
by demonstrating the fallacy of such efforts and by placing the 
question on its true basis. His articles are reprinted in book form 
and are written in the usual caustic humour, in which Mr. Psicbari 
excels, when expounding the eternal truth. 



VI. 

Towardsthe end of 1901, he published a drama and a comedy. 



i Since writing the above, I am pleased to have to state that the 
poems of Solomoa and Mardzokis, all in " spoken " modern (Jreek, have 
been included in these series, 
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preceded by a masterly preface, in whicli he deals exteoslvely witli 
linguistic, artistic and historical qnestioDs cODcemin^ chiefly 
Modem Greece. A deep symbolical meaning underlies both the 
drama and the comedy and a great breadth of poetry pervades the 
latter in the beautiful dialogues, which take place, as a sort of 
leitmotiv, at intervals, between the trees surrounding the scene of 
the piece. 

After the riots, he wrote a number of articles and essays on 
the subject. Whilst they were eagerly sought after and accepted 
by the Continental Press, they were refused by the newspapers 
of Athens. Some of them were since published in book form 
ander the title " "PdSa mu M^Xa " (Roses and Apples) and include a 
letter to the Patriarch and a reply from the latter couched in most 
■affectionate terms towards Mr. Psiohari and paying a just tribute 
to his erudition, although disf^reeing with him on the langu^^ 
question. 

VII. 

Before finishing this short notice, it is well to look back and 
see what has been done during the decade that followed the pub- 
lication of Mr. PBichari's T6 Ta^iSi /xov. His ideas seem to have 
gained ground day by day. No poetry is written nowadays in the 
' purist " form. All the poets of modem Greece write now in the 
language of Solomos and Valaority, the "spoken," the "vulgar" 
Greek, whether their works are profound sTmboIical poems or 
songs of love and sentiment. During the Olympic Games of 
189C, the official world of Greece turned to Mr. Falamas, the 
leading modem Greek poet, and the beautiful hymn, which he 
composed on that occasion, was in "spoken" Greek. Tfae feeling 
that such is the national language of modem Greece is so strong, 
that, even in 1872, when the "purist" language was reigning 
supreme in Greece and the " spoken " one was excluded from all 
poetical competitions, instituted under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity, on another national occasion, the unveiling of the statue of 
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one of tlie first vicUmB of the War of Independence, thePatriafob 
Gregory V, the University tamed for a poem to VaUorityj who 
Mver used anything but the so-called " vulgar" Greek in all his 
magnificent poems. 

In the meantime, Mr. Boidie has published his 'EI&oKa, which, 
although written in the " purist " idiom, have given a great blow 
to it. In an exhaustive and conclusive manner, this splendid 
book demolishes, one by one, the various idole, which have been 
raised by the purists for centuries, such as the so-called poverty 
of the language, the so-called drawbacks on account of simplicity 
of forms and the various abbreviations and alterations in 
pronunciation of modem Greek, the want of unity of the lan- 
guage and the multitude of its dialects, and proves the foUy of 
the dreams of the purista and the impossibility of reviving a lan- 
guage dead and gone, whilst it shows the existence of a national 
tcmgue, common to all and qnite fit to become a perfect literary 
and scientific organ. It is, and it will remain, one of the finest 
apologies of " Spoken Modem Greek." 

Many works in prose have also appeared since in this Greek. 
Aigyie Epthalioty (Mr. Michaelidee), one of whose books has 
been translated in English^ Pallia, Palamas, Vlachoy anni, Eambysi, 
Carcavitsas and many others have all contributed to the blossoming 
of such literature. Fallis has translated, in the purist " spoken " 
Greek, the Iliad of Homer and the Merchant of Venice, and his 
translations are quite worthy of the great originale. ' He also made 
a most successful adaptation from tiie English of a short popular 
Astronomy, thus giving a lesson to the Association for the Propa- 
gation of useful Books, whosefirstissuewasalsoan Astronomy, as 
to how books for the young and the uneducated ought to be 



< Mr. Fallis, whose tranelation of the Gkiapels roused the indigna- 
tion of some Athenians and caused the riots in November 1901 is a first 
class Hellenist and has edited, in 1885, Sophoclea' Antigone with anno- 
tations, which were very maoh appreciated amongst the Mwrnts, Greek 
and foreign. 
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writteti. Epthalioty, the -Tou^uenefE of modem Greece, ae Mr. 
Fsichari calls him, has, besides numerous poems in verse and prOse, 
published, aome months a^, the first volume of his History of 
RhomaiG Greece from the times of Constantine the Great to the 
present day. Another Greek, Marchetti, a brilliant graduate of 
the Faduan University, has also published an extremely good 
adaptation, in this language, of an English Political Economy. 
Vlachoyanni, a delicate poet and an indefatigable searcher of the 
records of the Modem Political History of Greece, is writing some 
of his historical essays in the same language. Meno Philinta, 
a man of talent and erudition, occupying the humble post of a 
primary school master in a small town of Asia Minor, has, be^des 
a volume of poems, written a scientific Modem Greek Grammar, 
which will be published shortly. The advantage to the cause o£ 
" spoken " Crreek in adapting it to such subjects is immense. Most 
of the newspapers publish-r^lthough rather rarely — articles m this 
form. of Greek, and. use ma(^ more freely in their purist articles 
&m spoken fona of words and expressions, thus facilitating the so 
very desirable amalgamation of the " spoken " language with the 
"written" one. 

The time is certainly far, very far distant, when this ques- 
tion will be ultimately settled and when the victory of the 
national langui^e will be complete. Still, looking carefully into 
what had happened in other countries; remembering that in 
Italy, after the Bivina Commedia was written, people continued 
to write in Latin till 1600; that in France, "dog-latin " reigned 
supreme for many a century, it is not daring to assume that, in 
less than half a century, modem Greek will entirely throw away 
the burden of the " purist " language, which will then become to 
all, what it is now to few, viz., the : 

Aboli bibelot d* iuaniti sohore 

of Mallarm^. Those, who think that an irreparable barm has 
already been done and who get impatient at the slow progress of 
the solution of the question, we would remind of Benan's view of 
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the Bobject, wbo said " that it was too early yet for Greece to haw 
Boch a proUem entirely solved.'" 

CBIENSIS. 



■ Psichari Et. Ng., xvii. 



V.S. — Such vxu the canctuftoN of Ait noliee, wkiek tetu toriUen h^on 
the Qotpel rioU tf Aihent. Sinee thena breath (^ i^^oUrcmee leem* toh« 
perMding Greece, The vutgaritU an hrmtded Vy ike maJorUt/ a* da* 
genertUet, Neietptypen favorabh to Ike cowm avoid dMoiMimjr Um 
qmatUm, A sUeruXtfitU (jf conlempl, meett Ihe publieatum (^ workt m 
-(he vulgar Umgve- Frqfetton and Mchool-^naeterg, lutpected of tapporling 
the vuX^T tongue, are not viewed with a /otforobls eye by &e AuAoriliet, 
But, for all Ihie, we have too tMtck faith in the eoiNMon wdm andmtelU' 
gence of onr eountrytnon to alter the tone tff our amehuion, wkiA, under 
tJie preMnt cirounMCanc«>, u, loe admit, r^ter an opUmi^ie ma. 
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Ancient and Modern Greek. 

By H. Pernot. 



(N.B. — The following lervet as an Jntrodnctory Notice U> Ike " Oram- 
maire Grecque Moderns." by H. Pkrsot, Paric, OamieT 
Friret, J 897.) 

I. 

§1. 

1. Continnity of Greek. — 2. Its origio. — 3. Ancient dJatects-— 4. Snpre- 
maoy of Athens and fonnation of a common tongne.— &. Foreign 
invasiona : Latins, Slavs, Franca, Turks — Snrriyal of Greek. 

1. The languB^, which is spoken by the Greeks of to-day 
is nothing bgt ancient Greek itself, imperceptibly transformed, dur- 
ing the. course of centuries, owing to physiological and psycholo- 
gical causes common to all spoken langu^es. Ancient, Medi^ev^, 
and Modem Greek are sometimes considered separately, but this 
treble division has but a relative value and we are justified in 
speaking of Greek as of a group of linguistic phenomena, which 
appear to us in an uninterrupted succession. 

i. Ancient Greek, like Iiatin and Sanskrit, is derived from 
a prebistorical idiom, the locality of which is not well defined, and 
of which we only know what comparison of forme can indicate 
to us; we are agreed to call this idiom, "Indo-European." 

3. We know, however, as regards the ancient period, the 
destiny of the language we are dealing with here. At the period, to 
which could be referred the most ancient parts of the Homeric poema 
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(at about the IX Century B.O.), this langn^e presented noanity 
whatever ; at that time, only local " patois " were in existence, of 
which some always remained vulgar dialects, whilst others raised 
themselves later on to tlie dignity of literary languages. We are 
agreed to divide these " patois " or dialects into two lai^ groups, 
each comprising a certain number of subdivisions. Thus we have 
on one part the Imiian group, and on the other the non-Ionian ; 
the JUic dialect, that is to say, the labguage spoken at the time 
of Plato and Thucydides, the langu^ie in which the books of these 
two authors are wn'tten, is but a subsequent subdivision of the 
original Ionian. 

4. After the Medic Wars, the supremacy of Athens brought 
in that of her dialect, in the same way, as, for instance, in 
France, the dialect of the Ile-de-France prevailed over those of the 
other r^ons, which, however, were originally its equals, and still 
pursues up to the present day the patois to their last intrench- 
ments. Of coarse, such a predominance does not come into play 
without endangering the invading dialect ; and as the French we 
actually use, is not the pure direct of the Ile-de-France, but the 
result of its cross-breeding with the other provincial idioms, in the 
same way the attic has undergone on eert^n pointe the influence 
of the idioms it was supplanting. The resnlt of such a contact 
was the «<k»^, or the " common tongue," which was in use in 
Greece since Alexander's time. To this to"-^ revert the forms of 
Modem Greek both of Athens and of the other cities as well as 
those of the new patois which appeared later on on all the spots 
of the Hellenic soil. 

5. The common tongue was only being spoken since a few 
centuries, when it underwent the influence of Latin which was 
introduced with the Roman Conquest (146 B.C.), and such an 
invasion imperilled its very existence. For a very long time the iita 
civilizations and the two languages came into contact and strolled 
so closely as to make the Greeks adopt the name of Pu/mum, 
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(Romans), which tbey use up to the preaeat dkyJ In fact, we 
might have seen a phenomeaon, analogous to that which happened 
in Gaul; the conqueror imposing hislaago^e on the conquered. 
But nothing of the sort happened. Thanks to a surprising vitality, 
bnilt np by a great literary post, and also, owing to an innate 
feeling of national pride, Greek resisted victoriously to this assault, 
the hardest one it ever had and the decisive defeat of Latin 
dates from the time of Justinian (VI Century A.D.) 

The Slavonic invasions occurring immediately afterwards; 
the dominion of Francs who established themselves in the country 
after the 4th Cmsade ; and lastly, the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453, and the four centuries of sUvery which 
followed, troubled the Greek langoi^ without crushing it ; and, 
when at the dawn of the Bevolntion, the Klephts ^ told to the 
mountains tbetr songs of freedom, they expressed themselves in 
t^ Homeric language. This langu^e was certainly considerably, 
transformed, but this very transformation is a brilliant proof of 
the fact that it never ceased to be spoken ; generatious transmitted 
it to generations by word of mouth, as a precious pledge of their 
latent vitality. 



1. Written tradition ; imitation of Ancient forma.— 2. Appearance of a 
newliterary language.— 3. CompariBon with the Romanic languages; 
atate of diglosaia.— 4. Respective precincts of the learned language 
and of the ordinary one. — 6. Differences of the two languages : as 
regards vocabnlary, phonetic, morpholep, aynlai. — 6. Greek and 
French i peculiar situation of Greek. 

1. Greek, however, ie not merely a spoken langu^e; it 
has to its assets literary monuments. Besides the purely oral 
I ol pBfiuif, the Greeks ; t4 jmftaaica, the ordinary Greek. 
^ Independent mountainouB tribes in Northern Greece. N.T. 
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tradition, of wbich the various phasee have just been briefly 
sketched, there is also the written tongue. 

In tlie ancient times these two currents run almost parallel ; 
from Homer to Plato and from Plato to Plutarch, for instance, the 
literary language has been transformed in a manner nearly parallel 
to that of the spoken one. Later on, however, specially during 
the Byzantine period, there is a change in the march of the two 
langua^s. 

In the absence of really original productions, the writers 
attach themselves to the ancient masterpieces and not only imitate 
their substance, but also their form ; and, whilst the spoken lan- 
guage continues its march, the literary tongue becomes stationary, 
absorbed in the imitation of ancient forms and conventional 
expressions. 

2. As it might be expected, to such an evil a remedy was 
necessary and consequently by the XII Century or thereabouts a 
new idiom, based this time on the spoken langiu^, tn^es its 
appearance in literature. It reminds one of those wild shoots with 
mangled trunks and scanty fruit in the plains of Athens, which 
grow timidly by the side of the secular olive trees. They also 
come from the old soil from which they draw a new life. When 
the grafting will be done, they will, in their turn, be fertilized 
and really to fertilize this new langut^e, so full of sap, although 
perhaps still a little coarse, only writers are wanted, who will cul- 



3. The situation is thus similar to that which occurred, when 
French \vas struggling with scholastic Ijatin for predomin- 
ance in literature. But, contrary to what happened in France, 
as well as in Spain and Italy, this new literary language did not 
succeed in entirely ejecting its rival. This is not because it did not 
produce, in the Middle ages and especially during the XVI Century, 
numerous works, some of which are quite remarkable, but because, 
a peculiar factor now comes into play, which props up the old 
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totierin;^ language. The Romanic nations hare never had to tb« 
same degree, as the Greeks, the sense of their descent 
and the worship of their moet ancient traditions and, conse- 
quently, it is easy to understand why they were die Rrst to succeed 
in getting rid of the yoke,oE an artificial and lifeless langu^;e, 
hardly adequate to the expression of modem ideas. The let- 
tered Greeks, on the contrary, sec in the scholastic laogus^, 
to which their imagination lends an appearance of life, a proof 
of the ties which unite them to antiquity, and they endeavour, 
consequently, to keep it intact to the detriment of the new 
language, to which they are rather inclined to attach an idea 
of moral decay. Their War of Independence in 1821 confirmed 
them in this feeling, which has been propagated by the tingnistic 
theories of Coray and his disciples ; and in this way we see, up to 
the present day, Greece groaning, since many a century, under 
this peculiar digloesia. 

4. Let ue now briefly indicate the respective precincts of 
both these languages. 

The scholastic langu^e, called also " learned," or " purist," 
{Ka0ap€vowTa, KoOoitiXmifAMU), or even KoAtyuXij/Mn;, according to 
some] is chiefly a writlen language. It is the language in which 
most books in prose are written at present ; the language of cor- 
respondence, of the newspapers, of advertisements and, generally 
speaking, of anything that partakes of publicity. It is the only 
language that children are taught in schools. It is the language 
used in official functions, in Parliament, the University and by 
some very rare pedants in every-day life. 

The language called ordinary Greek, and by an unfor- 
tunate abuse twlgar Greek (7 S^^«wuo}, 7 v^aia, ri fxoixMuai) is 
taught nowhere in Greece ; but all Greeks know aud speak it 
naturally. It is in use in the Athenian drawing-rooms with a 
certain sprinkling, it is true, of learned forms. It is actually the 
only current tongue. Poetii use it in preference to the scholastic 
langu^e as more expressive and as having more life. Great names. 
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like those of Valaoritis and Solomos, have become illuEtrious 
through tbis medium. Lastly, it penetrates gradually into the 
precincts of prose, where its legitimate cUim to become a literary 
instrument has been established practically in Mr. J. Psichari's 
book " To TuiiSi fww "' 

5. The following example will now make us undei^tand, in 
a more precise manner, in what tbis dualism of language conebts. 

To make matters clear let us take, for instance, this simple 
and ordinary sentence : " At elenen, o'clock, my falker look hiis hat 
and went out with tie cAildren." 

In ordinary Greek, there would be but one way to translate 
it : ffris iivT*Ka o varipai ir^pt to KaiciXKo TOti Kat ^yT«« /»* to icaiBtd 

Let us change one word and the meaning will change at the 
same time, as it would be the case in English also : itoptm in- 
stead of *vp* would mean he pn( on ; i^vyt instead of py^Kt would 
mean he went away.^ 

In scholastic Gi-eek, on the contrary, this sentence is suscepti- 
ble of many translations, all equally exact. In fact, how could we 
find uniformity in a language, which rests entirely on the fanciful 
imitation of ancient authors and where the most simple forms can 
vary according to the whims of the writer? One author will 
write : cii tqs Ii^ku 6 var^p {jmv inrjpt to KaniXkov tov ksi i^XOt n* 
rairatSia: another (is tqs ivStxa o itarqp fiov tKa^t tov itiXov rov icai 
i^\0« fueta Tuv. TatJitW; a third will replace t'n to; li^a by 
npi cf StKaTijv, and tov rnXov tou by rov ttiKov avtov and so on to a 



1 J. Fsichari Ti TaitSt iitv Athens, 1888. See also the verj iaterest- 
ing publications in the illustrated M^azine the 'Eirria, as well as the 
charming aeries of short stories, vu. : NtjoniTiiMi larepln by 'Aprdpifi 
E^T&Aii^i Athens 1894. 'AYP'oi^o^^'^a hy Mtik'/i, Athens 1894. 

i 't tIi or even 'i r^t instead of rrh is uaed sometimes ; cvIma instead 
of fi^fKB ; these however, are not lingaiiitit; differences (as in any case 
the pronunciation is Stia, enddta), but merely differences in spelling, 
which have nothing to do with the question. It)i instead of "li is a, 
dialectical f»rm. 
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degree iroposnble of definition ; such Greek, however, will not 
even be ancient Greek, since one could stop &t St. John Chiysos- 
tomns, the other at Folybius and a third go as Far as Plato. 

Without hiying stress on the want of precision existing in 
such a state of things, and an the real destitution lying under 
such an apparent wealth of forms, let us take the second of these 
translations : th rat hitiax i ^rvnjp fiov «\a/3( rw »tXov tov Kat Jj^X^ 
fitra iw iraiSiuf, and compare it with the one in ordinary Greek. 
There is a quadruple difference : 

1st — In the vocabulary : ordinary Greek : miweXXo, fiy^*, 
learned Greek ; vZKk, t(ii\$€v. 

2nd — In the phonetic : ordinary Greek : cmc, iiTMa (pro- 
nounced : endeka) ; learned Greek : <ti, n-Som (pronounced en- 
tbeka). 

3rd — In the morpholt^y : ordinary Greek : ris, itaripm 
(declined ^ TOTf/Mif rw iraripa.); teamed Greek : rat, nar^p, (declined 
o irar^p, roS warpis). 

4th — In the Syntax : ordinary Greek : /li ra miSia (ace); 
learned Greek ; fura rwv vaiSiay (Gen.) 

These data could be generalized and thus give an idea of the 
fundamental differences separating ordinary from learned Greek. 

6. This established, it will not be difficult to admit that 
such a state of things is peculiar to Greek, and could in no way 
be compared to what actually occurs in English. It has been 
said that notable differences existed between the English of books 
and oral English ; it is true that a written langu^e is never a true 
image of the spoken one ; but it would be a mistake to conclude 
from this that there is dualism of langu^e in English. Literary 
English is intimately connected with the oral one from which 
it emanates and the evolution of which it closely follows. We 
*iy and we write ; bread, iouse, gloves, they find, I found m^self^ 
etc. On the contrary, in Greece, the written language and the 
spoken one walk so as to say in oppojite directions : the first walks 
backwards in defiance to all ideas of evolution and tends to become 
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motionless in a clumsy imitation' of the past; the second follows 
a normal progress which drives it daily away from the former. 
The Qreeks write cI^>to$, olsot or oucio, xtipiierui, tvpiaKOvai, tvpiffKott-tif 
biit say, *l»t>iu, axin, ydtTM, ppiaKow, jSpio-KOftotv. Consequently, we 
have here a special state of things in Greek, and we easily underst- 
and the smile of tlie stranger when he finds out that in Athens the 
netvspapers are not written in the current idiom, and that a peasant, 
without a preliminary study, is unable to understand the ordinary 
news of the papers ; in Parliament, speeches are made in one lan- 
gu^e and interruptions in another and even in the bills of isra of 
restaurants we read oTvk XiuKof , o&ot ikOuit whilst everybody knows, 
indicates, and calls:fora(rirpo upaal, fi.i),yfii> xpaai white wine, redwim. 



§1. 

1. Alleged Corruption. — 2. Foreign Words.— 3. Distinction between 
style and language.— 4. Solomos, a linguist. 

We will now examine briefly tlie chief objections to ordinary 
Greek, when considered as a constitutive element of the modern 
literary langua^. 

1. This Greek is often accused as being a corrupted lan- 
guage. But who does not know to-day that such a word, applied 
to hingu^es, is entirely devoid of sense? Langu^es are inces- 
santly being transformed, because they are the products of human 
activity and because they are spoken through the medium of 
organs, which are themselves subject to jJie laws o£ alteration and 
evolution ; they are, as it has often been said, in a state of a per- 
petual change ; consequently, there can be no question of cor- 
ruption where we find a necessary and logical prepress ; otherwise, 
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each laoguft^ ongbt to be consideTed corrupted, when compared 
to that of some centuries ago, and Plato's Greek itself could be 
called barbarous with respect to that of Homer. 

2. It is further alleged that this so-called corruption is due 
to the long slaver; Greeks have been subjected to, aa if languages 
did not contain in themselves the cause of their transformations, 
and, to prove such an allegation, the numerous foreign words, gra- 
dually introduced in the spoken Greek and which are supposed to 
have stained its purity, are brought fonvard. Such an argument, 
however, would soon lose its value, when we admit that modem 
Greek is a languf^ similar to all other langu^^ and when we look 
round and see what is going on everywhere. We are stating no- 
thing new when we mention the well known fact that all the Un- 
gu^es of the world have words of foreign importation, and that, 
for instance, the French words, gnene, gani,joliy boulevard, caprice 
and many others of equally every-day use were not originally 
French. Who ignores the destiny of such words as bougette and 
tonnelle crossing the Channel and returning to France with a 
different meaning under the form of budget and tunnel^ Such 
changes are the inevitable result of the intercourse of different 
nationalities and are always useful, from a linguistic point 
of view. Words, thus imported and admitted in every day's 
use, constitute real historical monuments, which nobody has 
the right, on the strength of pre-conceived ideas, to destroy. 
Certainly nobody has ever thought of bauishing from French 
the numerous Spanish or German words used in that langu^e 
on the plea that the introduction of such words reminds France 
of national defeats or of centuries of oppression. 

Let us take an example in Greek. Tow^t'w rifle is rejected 
as a xenism by the purists, who propose to replace it by the 
word or\w armi, without concerning themselves about the 
difference tn the meaning of these two words. Naturally, 
for them, such a word ought to be banished, since it is 
derived from the Turkish word lufenk. In examining, how- 
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ever, closely this word, we find that the Greeks have changed 
the « in this word into an ok, in accordance with the phonetie 
laws o{ their language which does not poBBCss a » ; consequently 
the word has not been implanted with a barbarous sound. Further, 
the Turkish termination, which was a consonant, has become a 
vowel in Greek : they say tow*<'(« not i<n4iK or TovtivK. What is 
the object of this final t ? To a casual observer it is a mere 
additional letter, but to those, who look further into the intimate 
nature of the language, it is the expression of a physiological fact ; 
the Greek, who first said tov^mi with an t knew well how to speak 
his language and was really doing so by placing implicitly such a 
word in a determined grammatical category ; he was declining 
TO Tou^iiu, Tov Tou^cKtoS, T(i Tov^uia, ctc., Bs hc would the word to /lart 
(from o^/wTtovJ, the eye toE /laTioi), ra iiana, etc. Further, tbi 8 
word took another meaning in his mouth ; it became the symbol 
of freedom. 

Besides, this new comer at once used its legitimately ac- 
quired rights of citizenship ; it gave birth to rtwitKia a shot (ef. to 
intaffid a thrust with a sword) to rovitKi^ui (to shoot) tW«w/w? 
(avoUey). Do not the purists understand that, by suppressino; 
such words, they wipe out history and mutilate the ancient 
langiu^ itself by impeding its normal progress and by cutting 
awa]! its most vigorous off-shoots ? 

On what principle do they form their list of proscription ? 
Will it comprise all foreign words ? But then they should 
use the axe on the trunk of the tree itself, in the Greek of 
Plato and Thucydides ; fidKaa/iov, KvsdpuraiK, Xi^avov, liiraXXov, 
xuXoftot, and many other words of ancient Greek are of a Semitic 
origin.^ 

To dethrone, irnra pen, a foreign word, we should find 
another word besides «dAa/*os, which is also foreign. The alphabet 
itself wonid disappear since its letters, the idols of the purists, 
are not Greek even by name. 



' E. Jt«nan, Hiatoire des languea b6 mitiques, p. 205. 
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Will only recent words Le bamehed ? iQ what cate^ry then 
'will such words as nofira, countingll centuries of existence in the 
langna^ be classed, since they also can boast of a respectable 
antiquity ? On the other hand, bow are words like o ko^k cofee 
(gen. Tov Ko^t nom. plu, ol Ka^t'Scs.) to XovKovfu Twrkith Delight 
(gen. roS XovKou^iov nom. pin. ni XouKovfita) to be replaced? No 
equivalents have so far been found, although some composite 
worde.such as ^iV"^*""/" " llacli broth" ov Ttp^t^pvyytov delight 
of the pharynx" have come into requisition. The very fact that 
in every way the puriste' theory admits of exceptions, ie a suffiw- 
ent proof of the fallacy of the principle. 

This question, in order to have any sense from a Hoguisiic 
point of view, should be put quite differently. Pore^ words for 
a people are those which arc unknown tc tbem ; an ordinary term 
such as rov^f'H or roif^cKur/Ms cannot possibly be classed aa such. 
The only foreign words in Greek are those which are unearthed 
at all moments by the purists such as irtXof instead of mnAXo, 
o n-arijf), rov n-ar/xis, instead of o irarcfKiS, roS iKKripa, etc. 

3. The confusion between language and style is equally a 
source of numerous misunderstandings. " One of the arguments 
" which are most frequently brought fortvard in favour of the use 
" of the ancient language, writes Mr. J. Psichari ^ is the follow- 
"ing: "Do you meim to say that Bacine. or Creothe spoke the 
" language of common people ? " I do not, of course, think that 
" this has ever been questioned. There is a touch in this question 
" which, although insignificant in appearance, has, however, a most 
"deep meaning. Certainly, Racine did not speak in verse at 
"ordinary people did; but he used their language. I do not sup- 
" pose that the French Cockney uses daily a style as solemn as 
" that of " Athalie : " 

" oui, JG viens dans son temple adorer I' Eternel ! 

Still each of these words is, even to the present day, popular. 
"It may be objected perhaps that it is not a common habit 
1 Questions d histoire et de lingoistique, p. iiS. 
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" to call the Almighty " L'Eternel," bat this is agun a question 
" of style. We come acroBB the word etemel in the mcwt fami- 
" liar language in its form gempitcmel " un sempitemel bavard." ' 
" This, however, does not occur in Greek and consequently we 
" cannot have an exact compariaoD of tlie two languages. On the 
" contrary, in Greek, the reverse of what occurs in French happens ; 
" in speaking aa people do, the people's langu^e is not used. If 
" I want to express a very simple idea : my daughter is ill, I will 
" say ii Koprj /wv tlvm appuxnr]. On the other hand, if I say : 
" ij Bvyanip funt AaStftl it is certain that I do not speak the htngna^ 
" of the people, but for all this I do not express an idea of 
"a higher order; I speak like the people^ but in a different 
" language." 

4. Solomos, who was a linguist as well as a poet, has ex- 
pressed all these various considerations in a Dialogue little known, 
of which we will give here some extracts.^ A poet and a purist, 
a CTo^oXoytwTOToj as he calls him ironically, are discussing the ques- 
tion : 

The Poet. — ...The master of langua^ is the people. 

The Purist. — This is very strange. One of our most wise 
men has held that if we wanted to write in the language of the 
people we should necessarily think as people do. 

The Poet. — Such judgments are utterly wrong. It is 
true that Condillac has declared that words are signs of 
thoughts ; but he never meant to say that those who use 
identical words have also the same ideas. Money, in the country 
we live in, has a fixed value : still, in my hands, it may lose it 
entirely, as I do not know how to use it, in yours, its value 
increases, as you use it skilfully ; in those of a third person, it 
may perhaps, become still more productive. If your theory 



1 " Etemel, which is to-day such a beautiful word, is derived, not 
from the claaaical, but from the barbarous latin ' aeternalis.' " 
* The present English translation is from the original. N.T. 
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be true, all the inhabitaats of one and the same country should 
have the very same thoughts ; but their thoughts are as different 
as their appearance. Suppose for instance, that, unfortunately 
for our nation, a purist loses his mind ; it is more than likely that 
he will give vent to his folly in the same words which he used 
heretofore. Does it follow that he thinks as logically as yon 
do? 

Purist. — Certainly not. Still to use the same words as 
common people do, \s a thing that nobody saw anywhere. 

The Poet — Quite the contrary. In what situation are 
we and our language ? Have we a great writer, who could serve 
us as a model, who, with the images he has employed and the 
passions he has depicted, has realty imparted a nobility to such 
terms? 

The Purist. — A writer like Homer, no, certainly not. 

The Poet. — You look too high, my dear fellow. Now, tell 
me what should we do ? 

The Purist — Go back to the ancient forms, take as many 
of them as possible, add those of ours, which the ancients did not 
possess, hut give them an antique form. 

The Poet.— Why? 

The Purist. — Because such forms are the most noble. 

The Poet^Tell me, really, are you talking conscientiously ? 

The Purist.— Yes, hy the Helicon 1 

The Poet.— A terrible oath which, I assure you, makes me 
shudder. But, I believe, your reason must have been crushed by 
the efforts you made to leara the forms you are talking about 
And since you and yours hope to enlighten the nation with the 
alphabet in hand, tell me, which alphabet do you consider more 
noble, ours or the Italian ? 

The Purist — But the letters of the various alphabets are 
equally noble. 

The Poet — Which means that they are not so by them- 
selves. When they are scattered about, what do they mean F 
Comes the Printer, selects them, puts them into order ; I see 
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ieavea, Markos Botsaris, ' purttt. I bow before the first ; I 
shed tears before the second ; at the third, 1 am seized with an 
irrepressible laughter. Words are like letters ; their nobility 
depends on the art with which they arc employed. 

The Purist. — But, whatever care we may take, modern Greek 
forms will be none the less corrupted. Why do you stare at me 
in this way ? 

The Poet. — I am looking at your white hairs. 

The Purist. — What have they to do wi^h words ? 

The Poet. — They have to do with time. Time, which ren- 
ders venerable your hair, transforms everything in this world, in- 
cluding words, you may be sure. 

The Purist. — But what nobility can words have in our lan- 
guage, if they are corrupted? 

The Poet. — The nobility, which English words had before 
Shakespeare, French before Racine, ancient Greek, before Homer. 
...The nobility of words is hke that of men; you are noble, 
because your father and grand-father were such ; but, going fur- 
ther back, you will certainly find an ancestor who was playing 
the flute,' whilst tending sheep. 

The Purist.— Then? 

The Poet.— Then all the words of the Greek people... 

The Purist. — [excitedly) Won't you stop bringing forward 
the people ae a master! On what authority do you make such an 
assertion ? 

The Poet. — On many. On many. Bacon talks somewliere 
of certain people who think that all has been said; you, on the 
contrary, think that nothing has been said. 

The Purist. — Will you, please, quote me one of your authori- 
ties? 

The Poe^ — Kemember the man you were mentioning just 
now, as this is the opportune moment.^ 

' A Hero of the Greek Bevolution. N.T. 

> This refers to a portion of the dialc^^e omitted here for bre- 
vity's aake. N.T. 
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The Purist.— Whom ? Soeratea ? 

The f oet. — Yes ; Socrates himself and, as)! see you get into 
a flatter on simply hearing, his name, I will crash you under the 
weight of his very words : 

"Alcibiades. O^mii jfywyi* dAXi yow woXXi oloc t' ttai {ol woXXol) 
" StSooKcu' vvovSaioTtpa rov vfrnota: — Socrates. UcXa To!r« j — Alc. 
''' Orof KBi TO IWrjviifO' napa ravrdiv 2yuy' tftaSor, km o6k iv Ix*"/" 
' ehrtiv inavrov hiSdaKoXav, iXX.' tU tow afirow iva^ipia, oSt aii fgt ofi 
" (7irovSau)Vf ttvai, SiZaaKoXovt. — Socr. 'AAA' u yttvaiM, rovrov /tiv AyaBoC 
" StSatTKoXoi ol ffoXXoi Koi SiKaum Jffatvour' £1* a^uv tk SiStUKoXuiv. — 
" Alc. T!8^;— Soer.'Ort^jpiiKJ-* mplaAra, & xp^qtim Aya$oviS<Saaita\mit 

The Furistj^ — But perhaps Socrates meant to say something 
else. 

The Poet. — ^Is it you that you put to me such questions, 
you a Hellenist? This, however, is your business. 

The Puristl — Well, I must agree. They are beautiful words; 

The PoetJ — Rather beautiful thoughts ; yes, beautiful 
thoughts. Aq<J what is it that you want to do ? To allow each 
of us to write according to his own fancy? and on what 

> Alc :— I tllink that they can ; at any rate, they (the many) can 
teach many far better things than to ptay at draughts. 

Soe ^— Wha^ things P 

Alc;— Whyi for example, I learned to apeak Greek of them and 
I cannot Bay who was my teacher or to whom I am to attribute my 
knowledge of Cf^reek, if not to those good-for-nothing teachers, as 
you call them. | 

80c ;— Whyi yes, my friend ; and the many are good enough 
teachers of Greek, and some of their instructions in that line may 
be justly praised. 

Alo i— Whj^ is that ? 

Soc : — Why, because they have the qualities which good teachers 
ought to have. 

(The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English by fi. Jowett, 
M.A., Ac. Oxfprd at the Clarendon Preaa, MDCCCXCII, Tol. IT, 
page 473.) 
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authority? by that of hit own taleat and learning? Well, an 
intelligent and learned nuui will form words as he likes, another 
will do the same, a third, aMnethiDg wone «d, in this way, we 
will soon be in a complete oonfarion. This is why the nature 
o£ such matters wants that words should be formed not by 
the month of one or two men, but by the mouth of a whole 
people. 

The Purist — (in a tow voiee). Do you believe that Flato 
(God forgive mc !} Plato, I say, himself who said it, wrote as 
people talked ? 

The Poet. — I don't believe it ; besides, who does ? 

The Purist. — Those who belong to the Tulgariet Eactton. 

The Poet. — Your statement is wmtg. 

The Purist. — But were you not all along saying this yooteelf ? 

The Poet.— Nothing of the kind. Up to this, I did not say 
how we should write our language; what I haVe been saying 
up to this and what I proved to you, was that H»e form of 
words, when they are common to evarybody, is not liable to be 
changed by anyone on the plea of improvement; I said nothing 
else. 

■ The Purist. — But why did you refer to Plato^s sayings? 

The Poet. — To convince you that the meaning of words is ■ 
taught to the author by the people. i 

The Purist. — So the written language will be quite a different 
thing from the spoken one. 

The Poet. — No, not quite a different thing.' What Bacon 
says about nature, viz., that the Philosopher, ttefore conquer- 
ing her, must submit himself to her laww, we m*y ap^Jy to the 
language; submit yourself to it, and, if joq :ire ^itrong enough, 
conquer it. 

The Purist. — ^I do not understand how this couhi be done. 

The Poet. — In this way. From the example.! Z will quote, 
you will see when the author must foilow the peojJa in his 
sentences and when not; that the form of v.'orJs, whi<ditlie people 
use, is not changed by the author; that a worl io b«conK noble 
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only leqnireB tlie art of tlie anthor; if I quote foreign authors, 
don't blame me; it is no &u1t of mine : — 
Quando fui desto innanzi la dimane 
Fianger sentii fra 11 sonno i miei iiglinoli 
Ch' eran con meoo, e dimandar del pane.' 
Fray observe this. Do you remember that great miracle of 
Art, Hugolino? do not these words go to your heart? 
The Purist.— Yes, they do. 

The Poet. — And atill there is no metaphor in tliem, no 
grand sentences ; in these three verses the Poet has closely followed 
the people's tongue ; I may also here remark that the " con meoo," 
which Italians find quite correct, cannot but come from the com- 
mon people, because an author would not dare to create it himself.' 
Id this connection pray remember the Sw of Homer, the co* of 
Dante and many others and you will see that it is not the 
author who creates them ; try yourself instead of ^nn/u (ng. for 
Bread) to say fu and you will see the resnlt- 

The Purist. — Can you give me some example which will show 

me how words which appear to us vulgar may become ennobled ? 

The Poet. — Certainly, but they never change form — But 

tell me first, do words like tolievd, peccator, capo,pasti), forbendo, 

■capellt,^ appear noble to you ? 

The Purist. — The last three seem to me very vulgar indeed. 
The Poet.— 
Iia bocca sollevd dal fiero pasto 
Quel peccator, forbendolla a' capelli 
Del capo, ch' egli avea di retro guaato.* 
' When I awoke before mom— I heard tnj sons crjing in their sleep 
they were with me and were asking for bread. (Dante. Inferno, 
XXXITI, 37-39.) 

2 In fact the expression eon meeo is eminently barbarous from an 
etymological point of view : com mecura. 

s Raised, sinner, head, repast, wiping, hair. 

* The ainner raised his mouth from the horrible repast — wiping 
it on the hair of the head he had gnawed at the back. (Dante. InfernOt 
XXX, 3). 
3 
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Now do these woriB forbendo and panto make yoa shudder or 
not? 

The Purist.—... 

This dialogue of Solomos, which uufortunately does not exist 
in its entirety, is all the more valuable to ub, when we take into 
considentioD that it was written in 1824 and when we compare 
it with Coray's writingB at the time on the same subject. It is 
worth reading in the original. But who reads Solomos now-a- 
days ? It is with great difficulty that some copies of hiB works 
can be procured from the Athenian book-sellers. There is no 
edition worthy of this poet, who in this respect has been less for- 
tunate than Valaoritis.' 



1. Existence of a common tongue. — 2. Pretended poverty of the ordin- 
ary language. — 3. Learned words. 

1. Another objection, whidi the Purists never tire to bring 
forward, is the variety of modem dialects in (rreek. " There is do 
" ordinary Greek proper," they assert. " In one village the word 
"father is Kiprft, in another raip^, in a third Hivnfi or A^iyion j 
**in Tsakoiiia Ayr* (Sproi) and uo(=uSo);)) sfand for dfead 
"and water and so on. Each village and each region possesses 
" its own forms and it* own expressions and in ordinary Greek* 
" there is no unity whatever." 

Let us admit for a moment such an objection. The learned 
language will not improve thereby ; the anarchy, which reigns 
there supreme, will not cease by any means and at all events it 
does not follow that we would meet with more success, if we try 
to resuscitate a whole grammatical system, which would be in 
direct opposition to tJie grammar of these dialects. But in tact 
there is no foundation whatsoever in such an objection. 

1 Fortunatelj this is no longer correct at the present day. All 
true literary artists in Greece consider Solomos as their master now- 
a-days and a beautiful edition of his works has lately appeared. N.T. 
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An Athenian, speaking ordinary Greek, withoat mixing any 
learned forms, will be perfectly understood in ^1 part« of Greece. 
And if, in a Tsakonian or some other village, he comes across a 
peasant and they cannot understand each other, this occurrence 
would not certainly be in favonr of the Purists' arf^ment. France 
has also many dialects and in certain remote villages the priests 
are obliged to preach inpatoti or in Sreton in order to be ander- 
stood by their congregation ; would this mean that there is no 
common French tongue? In the same way, the variety of Greek 
dialects and their exclusive use by certain individuals, does not, in 
the least, imply the non-existence of a common modem Greek 
tongue. It only proves that such a tongue has not been imposed 
everywhere. As regards the dialectical forms tvfop, nrvpijs, i4wnii 
and A^iyKiji, there is the form naripa^ which is or can be understood 
by everybody. TheTsakonian peasant who says Syr* and w does 
not ignore that the corresponding words in the common tongue are 
f w/ni and ytpo. When he speaks Greek, he employs these latter 
words. Uaripa^, faiu, vtpo, caa therefore be called common forms. 

Besides, the question of the modern muni presents itself 
to us under two aspects, slightly differing from each other. The 
existence of a common " spoken " language may be questioned, 
as well as that of a common " literary" one. Although the latter 
is by far the most difficult to settle, it is at the same time the 
easier, because the borders of a literary language are less extended 
than those of the spoken one and because the phonetic differences, 
which often are the only ones that constitute dialectical diver- 
gences, are, in most instances, merged into the uniformity of writ- 
ing ; the X of the word trouXi " bird " will be pronounced, according 
to regions, either as an / simple or as a liquid I and a word like 
Kpaai wine will be always written in the same way, notwithstand- 
ing the nature of consonants or vowels composing it. Besides 
the existence of a conunon literary Greek langu^e is further 
proved, more than sufficiently, by the innumerable poems of the 
folklore, which have been composed in this lan{»ua^ and circulate 
up to the present day throughout Greece. 
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2. We have now to deal witli the last ai^ument brought 
forward by the Purists. The ordinary tongue, they eay, ie poor 
and incapable o£ expressing abstract ideas. 

An excellent reply to such a reproach has been given by 
Mr. Roidis in hia book " The Idols " ' and we could do no better 
than refer the reader to it. Such an accusation is unjust from 
the very b^inning. Whoever examines carefully the modem 
Greek literary productions will, on the contrary, be struck at once 
with the enormous richness of their vocabulary. This language 
will in the future be a source of surprise to us. As regards myself, 
I have a vivid recollectioQ of the months I spent in many 
parts of Greece in close contact with common folks. An hour's 
talk with them will tell more of the future of this language than 
all the arguments of the purists. They have a poetical and 
subtle mind; they will willingly discuss philosophy after extem- 
porizing distichs; their tongue is varied, limpid, harmonious ; 
their expressions precise and picturesque. By them the literary 
Greek language has a solid and broad hfoa to stand upon. 

3. It is often thought titsA, to write vulgar Greek, means to 
be condemned to use strictly words belonging to common 
folks. But this is not so. In Greece, as well as elsewhere, 
perhaps even less than elsewhere, the ideas of the learned 
differ as regards amplitude from those of the peasant and 
naturally the amount of words necessary for expressing such ideas 
is not the same in both cases. Our own language is formed of a. 
double element, the popular and the learned one; words Ukepoetry'f 
geomelrg, linguistic are not familiar to our peasants and a number 
of such words as direci, grave, idea, although of ordinary use are 
none the less of a learned creation. Consequently, the writer ia 
Greek, can borrow from the ancient language the words he re- 
quires, if such words do not exist in the common tongue. The 
only rule, he will have to observe in such a case, will be to fona 



I E. &. tttStv. Ti EltwXi, YAwcriTid) litKirii, Athens, ] 
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them ia accordance with the grammatical 8yBt«in of the latter. 
A form like ^ »o«jct« gen. t^s xot^ioK dat. tj vocjau will never 
have the chance of becoming panhellenlc ; it may be found in 
newspapera or heud from the lips of the purists ; it will always 
live an artificial life, because the Greek people do not know any 
more the dativCj and have lost the ancient declension is — cut. 
All the efforts to revive it are bound to prove fruitless and may 
only result in some grammatical monstruosity.' But, on the 
other hand, people will say v ^P««"J. ■^ ^pwn/s (pg. if ffpwrK, i% 
Ppitna^ the fountain ; ^ noKif, tifi voKrp [pg. ^ itoXk, t^s ito\«»s) 
the tffwn. This new declension has deep historical roots ; it has 
existed for centuries ; therefore the only logical system will be to 
form the above quoted word 4 'owjo's poetry as ^ wotVnj, t^ »otij(nj«. 
Thus transformed, the word, as well as the idea it expresses, can 
pass into ordinary use. It is on the same principle that French 
conjugate jepente, tupeiue», ilpente, etc., a learned word in the 
same way as they do j'e tonge, iu »onge», il gonge, which is an 
ordinary word.^ 

I TTit Hit, (ififVa **ptir, irSpawi, ipSiitt are very ptbea beard even from 
the lips of the educated. N.T. 

< Without these learned importations, used with discrimination, 
literary French would have been a language eminently poor. 

The reader may find interesting the following statieticB taken 

from the " Dictionnaire Jtymologique de la langne fran;aiae by 

A. Brachet (p. Ixz.) As the author himself points out, the figures he 

gives cannot bear a very close examination ; they only ezpresB approxi- 

m&tively the relative proportion of the various elements which have 

. contributed to the formation of the French language. 

" Statistics of Modern French." 

I. Words of an unknown origin ... ... 650 words. 

II. Words of popular origin (4,200). 

a Latin element (primitive words) ... ... 3,800 

b Germanic element ... ... ... 420 

e Greek element ... ... ... 20 

d Celtic element ... ... ■>■ ^ 

Carried over ... 4,810 words. 
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To those, however, who conidder this preteaded poorness as 
ua indelible blemish in modern Greek, we could always quote the 
following paesi^ of Descartes : — 

" If I write in French," he eays, " which is the lang>nage of 
" my country, in preference to Latin, which is that of my teachersj 
"it is because I hope that those who only use their pure and nn- 
" adulterated reasoning will judge my opinions better than Uiose 
" who only believe in ancient books ; and as regards those, who 
"combine common sense with learning and whom only I wish to 
" be my judges, I am snre they will not be bo partial to Latin so 
" as to refuse listening to my reasons, because I es:plain them in 
"the vnlgar tongue."' 

Is not the fact that the author of the " Discours de la 
Methods " was almost apologizing in this way for writing a 
philosophical book in the volgar tongne, whilst, a century later. 

Brought forward ... 4,910 words. 

in. Words of foreign origin (917). 

a Italian ... „ ... 450 

6 Provencial ... ,„ ... „ 50 

c Spanish ... ... ... ... 100 

d German ... ... ... ... 60 

t English .., ... ... ... 100 

/ Slavonic (16) Semitic (110). 

Oriental (16) American (20) ... ... 162 

rV. Words of hiBtorical origin (115). Words from 

Onomatopmia (40) ... ... ... 146 

Total ... 5,977 words. 

If from about 27,000 words contained in the " Dictionnaire de 1' 
" AcadJmie Fraiii;aiBe " we deduct these 5,977 words we have 21,000 
words created either by the people developing the primitive ones 
through composition or derivation — or by the learned, borrowing 
directly from Qreeb and Latin a number of words. 

In other words more than a third of all the French words is of a 
learned origin. 

1 Descartes, Disconrs de U Uothode. iA. in— 16°. Hachette 1^6, 
p. 132. 
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this very tongae was spreading the philosophical ideas all over the 
world, is not this fact, we my, anfficient to justify and encourage 
tbe efforts and aspirations of the Tulgariets in Greece? 

The state of diglossia, which we have described here, has, 
nevertheless, disastrous consequences for the Qnek Nation, on 
which we will not dwell here, bnt which can only hasten its 
ruin. For the impartial observer, however, the issue of this con- 
tliot between life and death cannot be doubtful ; in his struggle 
with the old Charon on the marble arenas, the Palikare, renewing 
tlie tradition of andent Hercules, will eventually vanquish him 
altogether. 

IV. 

If tbe reader wishes to go further into the various questions, 
which were merely touched upon here, as well as into others 
connected with them, be may refer to the works of Mr. J. 
Psichari, which have constantly guided me in what I have 
written above, specially to : 

Essais de Gramnuure bistorique N^grecque (I Fart. Paris, 
Ijctoux 1886, p. 236 and following. 

Questions d'Histoire el de Linguistique, Constantinople, J. 
Palamary, 1888. 

n laSiSi iMo. Athens 1888. 

He will also find a detailed list of other scientific works re- 
lating to Modem Greek in the " Etudes de Philologie Ne<5- 
grecque" published under tbe sopervinon of Mr. J. Psichari, Paris, 
Bouillon 1S92, pages czxi-cciii. 

We might add here a few words as regards the correct system 
of spelling Modem Greek. Such a spelling, as understood 
in the present day, is chietly historical ; thus, for instance, we write 
inuSi child, ^tarSi I atk, in conformity with etymology, from ^raiSiof, 
ipani. For the same reason, it appears lexical to write Xiwvw 
io melt, and not XwSvw, aitin Aouie, and not mrifn, since 
tbe first comes from oAtj^utw and the second from tbe Latin word 
kotpitium. We will also write /i^m, days, and not ^^^ok 
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(ancient Greek ^fiiptu), since it is quite clear tbat the termina- 
tion is borrowed from the Srd declensioD of ancient Greek, 
liifripK, JXviSn, etc Also it is correct to spell i toXjj, t^ ir6Xr)i 
and not ^ vAic, r^ iroXi;, becaase the termination is borrowed from 
the 1st declension, ^ K*^aX^ t% m^oA^, ^ mSpij, t5s Ko/nji. 

At times, however, historical spelliag most give way to 
phonetic. Thus we shall write : orwa eleven, £vrfras man, yofurpoe 
bridegroom, instead of h^Ka, St^pa.':, yauppoi to avoid the pronun- 
ciation historically wrong, e-nSeka, anSrat yam^rog. 

There is a certain amount of questions, rather difficult 
to answer, as regards accentuation. Some write toi/h, a couple^ 
according to the rule that the accentuated penultimate syl- 
lable, when long and followed by a short one, takes the circumflex 
of. oS/io, yXwtra, etc. Others,con8ideringthatthe word comes from 
inupiof keep the acute accent it originally had. The hut rule 
appears to be the most correct, as, by doing so, we restnun the 
use of circnmBex, a useless complication now-a-days, since the 
two accents, the acute and the circumflex, are, in the present state 
of pronunciation, identicah Forms li]ie tov fuiBrtr^ of fie pvpil, 
rov Ko^ET^^ of tke coffee house-ke^er, 6 napai coin tov vapa,^ aXtmit 
tAe/ox rrp ikatiM, on which I kept the usual circumflex, could 
also be written with the acute accent, in conformity with the 
spirit of ancient accentuation, since in these finals there is no 
trace whatever of contraction. 

The following works might be consulted as r^ards gramma- 
tic^ questions of Modem Greek. 

1. Grammaire grecque modeme, suivi du Panorama de la 
Gr^ d' Alexandre Sout^os, par Emile Legrand, Paris, Maison- 
neuve 1878. 

2. Romaic or Modem Greek Grammar by E. A. Sophocles, 
Boston, 1879. 

3. Simon Portias, Grammatica linguae grteete vulgaris, r^- 
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prodnctioa ie I'MitioQ de 16S8, suivie d' an commmtoire gram- 
matical et hlstorique par Wilhelm Meyer avec une intiodactioD 
de Jean Psichari (7Se iaeo. de la Bibl. de I'Ecole des Uautas 
Etudes) Pane, Vieweg 1889. 

4. PraktischeB Lehrbuch der neiigriechtsclien Volksaprache, 
herausgeg. von Carl Wiedj 2nd Edit. Hartlebeu's Verlag. 

5. Handbnch der ueugriecbisclien Yolkssprache Gramma- 
tik. Texte. Glosear. Von Dr. Albert Thumb, Strassburg. Triib- 
ner 1895. 

6. Beitrage zar neugriechischen WortbUdungslehre, dis- 
sertation inaugurale pr^nt^ a 1' Universi te' de Tnbingen, pur 
N. Dossios, Zurich, 1879. 
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The Literary Battle in Greece. 



By J. N. FsiCHAAi. 

(N.B. — the/oUowing appeared in the BeTne de Paris, Parii, 
March, 1901.) 

On tbe 7th Jane, 1900 accordiog to the old style, the 20th 
Jane, according to tbe Dew, and the 23rd of the month of SaEar 
of the 131 8th year of the Hegira, a newspaper of ConstantJaople, 
the Takkydromog, in a number, where all these dates appear, 
published ati interview of two columns and several tines, which 
one of its reporters, Mr. Eustathe P. Joannes had on Sunday, tbe 
17di June, witli Pierre Loti, who was then passing through Con- 
stantinople. 

Tbe reporter found bim in a liu'ge drawing room of the Pera 
Palace during " the melancholy hours of the twilight." Mr. 
Enstathe P. Joannes qaeatione Pierre Lott, who repbes in the 
purest Greek. He first states his impreeeions on British India 
which, under British rule, is devastated by famine and " plagne ; " 
"the French bitterness was vividly depicted on the lips of the 
" French novelist." From India they naturally pass on to Con- 
stantinople, to the fresh impressions of tbe traveller ; but very 
soon tbe literary preoccupations of tbe reporter make a deviation 
to the conversation. Mr. Euetatbe P. Joannes wants to know 
what Loti thinks of Carmen Sylva; Loti satisfies his cnriosi^. 
Mr. Eustathe P. Joannes wants bis opinion on Paul Bourget " who 
is considered the chief of the pbycho-pbyBiol(^cal movement " 
Loti gives bim bis opinion ; a dialogue, wbidi we shall mention 
presently, ensues... .Then tbe reporter praises Loti about his book 
on Jerusalem ; tiie holy city has never been studied eo tjioroughly. 
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" The Greek Literature will perhaps fill the gap with the imminent 
" publication of a work on Jerusalem by a celebrated literary 
" man, Epaminondas Eyriakides." 

After many confidences, which the ingenious reporter manages 
to extort from Pierre Loti on the most varied subjects, viz., on 
Persia, Jerusalem, the Chinese and the Japanese, on the secret of 
bis mission to far away countries, on Paris and its bigh>storied 
houses, on his stay in that city, on his entrance into the Academy, 
and the news of his election, which reached him whilst he was 
travelling, the interview comes to an end. It had lasted three 
quarters of an hour. At the end Mr. Enstatbe P. Joannes, 
flooded by the electric light of the Pera Palace, departs to the 
tune of a band. 

This is not all, however. In all this light, in all this music, 
amongst the big names and the great facts, which pervaded this 
long interview, the author of the present article fe€ls quite con- 
fused at not having been forgotten. The following is the dia- 
logue, which took place about him just at the moment, when 
Pierre Loti was, according to the reporter, explaining his feelings 
about Paul Bourget. 

" Do you know Mr. Psichari and what do you think of the 
" school of which he proclaims himself the chief ? 

" A sincere sympathy attracts me towards the family of Mr. 
" Psichari ; the great Renan, the father-in-law, as you know, of 
" Mr. Psichari, stood as my god-father at the French Academy ; 
" I am, therefore, bound to them by the same tie, which makes me 
" feel grateful towards the s^e, who is dead. I think, however, 
" that the heresy, of which the son-in-law of Benan wishes to be 
" the chief, lowers the value of the Hellenic existence itself. If 
" Crre^ce is still considered a noble nation, a nation towards 
" which Europe has a debt of honour, this is due, to a great 
"extent, to its literature, which goes as far back as ancient Hel- 
" lenism. Consequently, whoever endeavours to break a tie, 
" which the Greek language has preserved up to the present 
" day luid, so as to say, made eternal, he, I think, undertakes 
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" the lowering of tlie Hellene himself and of all his virtues, 
" This is why I think Mr. Psichari injures his country by be- 
*■ coming the chief of snch a heresy. 

" It is well, adds the reporter, that these words of the great 
" academician should, be read, more than once, by all those who, 
" through obstinacy as well as couTietion, tend to become more 
" Fsicharistfi than Psichari himself." 

The wish of Mr. Eustathe P. Joannes has been realised 
beyond his hopes. From the day following their publication, these 
words created a sensation. British India, the Pen Palace, the 
electric globes, the Chinese, Paul Bourget, Carmen Sylva, Jeru- 
salem and the illustrious Epaminondas Kyriakides himself, dis- 
appeared, as if by mi^c, from the public's mind full now of a 
revived anger against the Heresiarch, who has just ^een branded 
by the academician. Articles succeeded articles ; the newspapers 
of Athens and Constantinople had leaders with the following 
headings in large letters : Antikellenic and Jniinaiionat toork bg 
the Heretiarch. Such terms by and by were eventually attribu- 
ted to Pierre Loti himself. What an arm against heresy is the 
word of an academician I A professor of comparative grammar in 
the University of Athens was shieldii^ himself behind the inter- 
view of the Takhyd^omos in order to brand with more violence 
the impious criminal. 

This fine outburst of indignation, however, has cooled dowu> 
for a moment, atthefollowingpublication,inthev4si!y of the 16th 
July, 1900 ; the original is dated Roehefort Sad July. 

*' My Dear Sir, 

" And yet, you know very well what interviews are worth ; 
" specially mine, when I am in the moon, my usual residence. 

" The only absolute true fact in this incident is my unalter- 
" able qdmiration and affection for Mr. Benan. I remember a 
" stranger at Pera, telling me : " His son-in-law is endeavouring 
" to demolish tJie Greek language by creating a sort of an ultra 



I An Athenian newspaper. N.T. 
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"modem Tolapuk." I must have replied: "Ah! welly, it is 
" ahsnrd to demolish such a beaatiful langn^e." I have said Hub 
" in a flying interview, anxioos to get rid of my interviewer, who, 
" I mnst say, was most conrteoos and amiable, as I had an appoint- 
" ment in Stamboul. I am a plain uncnltnred man, ignorant of 
" everything, and this was the first time I heard yonr work: meu- 
" tioned. You may rest assured that I never used such expressions 
"as Anti-hellenic and Anti-national. Am I likely to have ^one 
" so F am I in the habit of using such pompous words ? 

" I most willingly withdraw all I have said and I am sorry 
" if I had in any way been disagreeable to you. In the extreme 
" haste of a departure for China, I beg, my dear sir, to ask you to 
" accept, without any ill feeling, the expression of my most cordial 
" remMnbrance. 

FiEBRE Lon. 



This letter, for which I thank most heartily once more the 
Poet and the gallant man, has the advantage to reduce to ita 
true brevity the interview, which was supposed to have lasted 
three-quarters of an hour ; at the same time, it cancels entirely all 
the strange utterances, which Mr. Enstathe P. Joumes did not 
hesitate to attribute to Pierre Loti and which we did not like 
to reproduce here in detail. 

We do not think, however, that we insult in any way our 
readers by supposing tiiat they are as uncultured, as the Poet of 
the vast horizons considers so goodnaturedly himself to be. In 
a debate, in which, according to what Mr. Eustathe P. Joannes 
says and to what Anatole Fiance, Gaston Deschamps, H. Femot, 
PhilAw Lebesgue have already written, I have had my part, it 
was difficult to bring myself forward. This, however, was under- 
taken by the TakAj/dromos. In what will follow, I will put 
aside the person of the heresiarch and confine myself to study the 
heresy. A living drama in the domain of tiiought is being, at 
present, acted in Greece and we shall briefly relate it. 
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I. 

There are booIb in Greece ; there are many booIb amongst the 
people in the isluids, in the monntainB, all along the pkuu. But 
they etill keep their eecret ; the Greek soul ceased to speak nnce 
many a century; it has not told ns of its dreams, it has not revealed 
to MB its kingdom nor its vision of the inner world. In one word, 
it has not yet shown its tme colouring. This is why, when we 
are eager to become acquainted with all that is new to Europe as 
regards literature, Greece hardly comes into play, except oeca- 
eionally here and there. This is not because she has nothing new 
to offer. This country has always remained artistic ; its people 
are intelligent, ready of comprehension, quick in action ; the liveli- 
ness of their impressions, of their sensations, whieli are at times 
thunder striking, is always mixed with a certain deepness of 
feeling, unknown to other people. The Greek is lucid and 
passionate; he is full of life. Still such a life, snch an originality, 
have not, up to the present day, succeeded in expressing themselves 
fully and completely. 

What is the reason of this ? 

The explanation is simple enough and we shall state it here 
quite plainly. In Greece or, to be more precise, in all the coun- 
tries, in which the Greek Ungui^e is spoken, in the Hellenic 
kingdom and in Greece, which is still in subjection, the people 
speak one language and write another, 

A Frenchman of to-day says via for wine, pain for bread ; 
let us suppose that be would write pants and vinwrn or rather 
patUlliti and temetum thus changing not only the termination but 
the word itself. This, however, is what Greeks do for all their 
every day words : the hdker, the oven of the baker, the ptyrk 
butcher, the animals, from the bird to the elephant, the honte, tbe 
dixns uid mndoKS, the famly, father, mother, child, all these 
words, when written, are translated into another langnage. They 
speak Modera Greek and write the ancient langnage. Let us 
take three Italian words : date mi pane "give me bread" i in 
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Qreece, the sentence would at once be corrected and date miii 
panem wonld be written inBtead, with this differenoe that the 
correction is generally much more rigoroos than what it wonld 
appear in this small example taken at random ; it opeets and 
destroys the harmony of nattuat talk. 

The object of primary schools, in Ot«ece, is to make sach 
correctionB. In a series of articles of deep learning and luminons 
logi^ published in this very Takhi/dromoi of Constantinople, 
Mr. Ph. Photiades, a man of great valae, having at heart the 
future of the Greek child, has explored the fallacy of sach a teach- 
ing. He shows how the pupil, as soon as he enters school, is 
thrown into a vortex and slowly swallowed up. Let us take 
an analogous comparison. In the laboratories of histology the 
nerve and fibre of the animal, which has been pat to sleep, are 
isoUted, by means of appropriate instruments, in order to be studied 
specially. This filnre or this nerve is separated from all the 
tissaes. The primary school isolates in a similar manner the 
child and separatee it from tlie outer would. This, of course, is 
done to the detriment of all his organism ; and life, by such a 
process, is afflicted for ever. 

The reader will perhaps now understand why, whilst vSi 
contemporary literatures have asserted themselves, Greece has not 
so far been able to make her voice heard. Mr. Fbotiades, who 
appears to have found new thoughts on a subject, on which every- 
thing has abeady been said, makes a very clever and simple re- 
mark on the point. 

He compares to the exercises in use in the primary schools of 
bis country, a small French book written by Mr. T. Carr^ for the 
use of children between seven and nine years of age, containing a 
number of incomplete senteaces, in which the pupil baa to fill the 
dotted lines, with the orMnary and precise word. For instance ; 

"the kills the ox, the calf and the sheep and sells their meat 

" raw.r In Greece, the butcher, which word would suggest itself at 
once to the mind of the pupil, must not be used under its tme 
name, but a learned equivalent must be substituted. Evidently, 
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says Mr. Fhotiades, the idea which inepired Mr. : Csrr^ in the 
composition of his book has not been studied siifficiently. Mn 
CaiT^ says ID his short preface; "My yoang friends, it is for 
" yon that I have composed this little book. If you choose car&- 
" fully the word, which, in each sentence, must replace the dots, yon 
" will get accustomed, when speaking and writing, to always use 
" the correct word, which will express what you want to say and 
" nothing else.'' Mr. Photiades adds that all the secret of a good 
style lies in this. In fact, precision is the first condition of coa^ 
position and custom its great master ; a ca/ is called s eat and no 
literature could exist outside the pale of lite, 

These truths are so elementary that one is inclined to ask 
how is it that they have not as yet been understood in Grtece. 
The answer ie very simple ; the orAin %t^ and precise W(wd is eoii- 
sidered as vile, abject and vulgar. The fisher of sponges, for ins- 
tance, notwithstanding all the poetry, which his nanw evokes in the 
country of blue seas, loses his name, becanse he is donned witli 
a noble one, which the fisherman himself neither employs nor 
understands. In the Athenian Press the Athlon of Mr. Rostand 
becomes a pompous, amorphous, unpronounceable antique bird, 
whilst the vulgar, modern eaglet exists, in the language of 
the people, has been consecrated by poetry and immediately 
evokes thousands of charming and superb figures. But it ia 
not noble. We must change it. This is mere aberration 1 you 
will tell me. Not quite, my friends. The idea of evolution, so 
familiar now to us, has not so far penetrated the Hellenic bnun. 
From the narrow point of view of the Purist, langui^es evolve in 
a terrible manner. Let us open the Dictionary of Darmesteter 
Hatzfeld and Thomas at the word Aiffle. We will find tliis 
simple line : Etym : from the Latin Aqutla m. became Aqu'la^ 
Ag'la, Aigle : then let us consult the chapter of " Affixes " and 
take the affix oa = " from the Latin o-onis " which we find in 
the names of so many animals, iecasson, cochoa, oiaon, and of so 
muiy substantives : aiguillon, bedon, fieuron. Please note tliat 
here the affix is immaterial, as the word, to which it ia added, does 
5 
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aot acqane aa j partiailv mnamg. In nwe wwds, this affix 
iiiiiiMH Ae object ; we aaj ktUcm, heanmt U2n> le laiger Utan 
imOe ; in otbcxs, it diminidies it, when, for instaoce, it is affixed to 
Ae names CFfeertain animals; anoit,cimiim,iinm,raU>n, Thaeiht 
word Jifilo* has been fonned. Is not all this dreadful and does it 
not impfeas joo as a feaifnl mixture of cOTmptkm and non-eoise? 
Bnt, for all this, tbe word Aiflo» is none liie less dunning. 

These contodictions, throng wludi tlie sciaitific mao tries 
to bdlow tlie morements of life and the plaj of the hnmaa 
aoul, these peeoUar mntiUrimm wbidt anreil to the raqnirer a 
supreme law of harmonj, these massacres ti vowds andconsonantB, 
this perpetoal eomption, which is notfaing else bat a constant de- 
vdopoMot, occQT erery where and at all times. The langnage 
of Plato, when compared to that o£ Homer, ia a langn^e 
partknlarij cormpt i the language of the New Testament, when 
eompaned to that of PUto, is simply potrid. This pntn&ction, by 
the Donnal eonrse of events, was still going on, when Faoriel 
was GoDectiDg the splendid BCmgs, which the Greeks were singing 
on the sea or at tite top of Monnt Olympoa. 

Vmlgar Greek is, therefore, the le^timate and direct descen- 
daot of aodent Greek, which, at its time, was also vulgar. Some 
duewd people have onderstood that, by talking of corruption and 
by twdng as barbarous the popalar langoage of the Greeks, they 
were catting a sorry figure before Europe, who judges matters 
difierently and whose jadgment they value bo much. They have, 
consequently, stated clearly that, by adopting Uie learned lan- 
goage, they were merely yielding to "superior neces^ties" but 
that, thank goodness, nobody now-a-days in Greece was so behind 
times as to consider the cormal development of the language as a 
deficiency in good taste. 

I would like to believe iu such a progress of their minds. 
Tlnfortanately &cts make me rather sceptical. At the bottom of 
all tiieae aspirations to atticism, at the bottom of the Purists' 
brains there is but one idea, bat one prejudice, viz., that modem 
Greek is a nc/jrcirtougue. This is the principal and the only, one 
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objection. Ail tlie other a^nmentsj bronglit forward agaiiut the 
literary ose of this unfortunate Greek, are simply additiona] ; they 
all rest on sophistry or oq an imperfect knowledge of the ques- 
tioQ and very often on a complete ignorance of the dishonoured 
language. These aiguments are sim[Jy used in order to hide 
the chief reproach to the language, viz., its baseness and vol- 
garity. An Athenian newspaper, having exhausted all its a^u- 
cients, has, a few weeks ^o, organized a " plebiscit." It appoint- 
ed rogatory commiBeions in the Provinces. A professor of com- 
parative grammar in the University of Athens, was directing this 
plebiscit. It was a question of consulting the people — which 
means a large number of subscribers to the paper! — We were 
going at last to learn which Unguage the people themselves pre> 
ferred, viz., their own or that of these gentlemen. Probably 
both paper and professor bad other motives than those of serving 
science purely and mmply. The fact is that we got never ac- 
quainted with the results of the balloting. I am told that a work- 
man appeared before one of these rogatory commissions. He was 
asked about a teamed term, but he understood it in its vulgar 
meaning. The whole matter stopped there, but to save the situa- 
tion a series of interviews were started by this paper, a system 
fruitful of some results in Greece. The reporters went to the 
Metropolitan of Athens and to the Minister of Public Instraction. 
The communications, which were made on that occasion, are 
irery precious, as they give us the opinion of Government and 
that of an important dignitary of the Church. 

His Grace expressed the touching wish to see modern Greek 
returning to Xenophon'e language. Evidently the Metropolitan 
is not "up to date," as Xenophon, for the Hellenists, does not 
hold the record of atticism. Perhaps many- people expected a 
different wish from this worthy Ecclesiastic and the language of 
the Gospel would have been a more logical indication on his part. 
It is true that its language is very vulgar. The Metropolitan 
prefers the classical antiquity. In fact, he gives a most ingenious 
recipe to enable us to bring on the golden era ; it will, he says, be 
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mffident for die newspapers to pot eveiy morning into ciroalation 
one SMcient word; only one is quite Bufficient ; in the conne of 
twenty years this will make seven tboosand words, nz. : a whole 
Uagaage : the people will learn it and will foi^ all ill-soanding 
words, which they still use throogh " sheer ignorance." 

' The Minister of Fablic Instruction is far lees accommodafc- 
iBg. H6 speaks with aotbority. He starte by declaring thst 
'/ the question does not exist." There is but one language in 

Greece, the " learned " one. Certainly — he condesoends to saj 

people can do what they like ; they can write, as they please, whrai - 
it is a question of writing a novel or composing a poem. But the. 
official language of Greece, " the language of the State," will never 
sink to the degree of baseness, which wc find in tlie langn^^ of 
the tmlgaritt*. Nobody will dare to draw up " an Act" in sacli 
a language. It would be tantamount to a " crime," which tlie 
mioieter or the " Senate of the University " would never tolerate. 
It is evident that His Excellency does not rise beyond a 
latbei narrow minded eonception; to his eyes the nobleness is 
HI the fortn of the word, not in ite sense. Id those conutries,: 
where studies in general have not advanced much, the language 
appewB to confine itself merely to words, and no importance is 
attached to it« context and ite spirit. The langu^e of the Stiite 
that is all } the rest does not count and cannot be taken up seriously, 
onee it Only concerns novels and poems. Literature can go to the 
^Ogs. We always go back, yon see, to the f i^damental idea: viz,,' 
of interdicting the popular langu^e on account of ite vulgiuity. 

Is not this a rather novel idea of conceiving patriotism? 
They assert that a nation gete debased, when it speaks its natural 
langnage and they pretend that such an assertion honours the ' 
nation. They do not understand that all Greeks will, consequently, ' 
be considered barbarians, since in their conversation they use such 
a. corrupt language; in fact, through dialectical varieties, from the 
" patois," by the force of circumstances, a language, common 
te »U Greeks, has been formed in Greece, in the same way as ; 
in France or in Italy ; everywhere a language is. spoken which^ - 
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not^ihstandiog local divergences, is understood mdiscrimin&tely 
by the citizens of the same country. It goes without saying, 
that, as far as Greece is concerned, this fact has been denied ; 
it gives too good a hold gainst those who tell us : " You, who 
*^ ^ant to write in the language of the people, which dialect 
" are you going defiDitely to choose? " But is not such a question • 
nttLer surprising when heard from those, who constantly claim 
to descend from the ancient Greeks P Each poet and each 
prose-writer of the antiquity was writing in his own patois. Plato 
was proud of using nothing but words purely local and popular. 
This was considered as writing in the purest attic idiom. 

It is just OD this point that the Greek Grammarians of to< 
day, whilst thinking that they are approaching antiquity the most, - 
^et the furthest away from it. They want to prove that 
Greece has not degenerated, that she has not altered the Un- 
goage of her Gods, that she has not sufFored from the contact of 
Oriental peoples and, by their assertions, they do quite the con- 
trary. This contempt for the native tongue, this concoction of 
B language purely artiiicial, these prejudices, this affectation of 
nobility and reproach of vulgarity do not belong to the antique 
mind but to the oriental. In Japan, the master talks to his servant 
a language in which the latter has not the right to reply. It is 
a well known fact that such a state of diglostia is common to all 
the East ; the Chinese and the Arabs have two languages, nay two 
g^mmars, a written and a spoken one. They e&y pain and put 
on paper joajfi/iK*.^ This is a turn of mind peculiar to the oriental, 
who loves to caress only the outline of things, without going into 
their very marrow. And the Greeks have not escaped from such' 
a contamination. By a significant coincidence, the first vulgarists, 
Solomos and Valaority, come from the Ionian Islands, which were 



i Mr. Chailley-Bert in his interesting book " Java et ses habi-. 
tants " Paris, 1901, states p. 9, a similar state of things. ~S.T. 

'* lift langue mSme assoupit sea formes et ea nuance ^ I'infini. Elle' 
**a cinq on six idioraes: pour la couret la noblesse, pour lea ^gaukentre' 
"ouzi'poQF le Bupjrieur at I'inf^rienr, etc., J* appelle' 
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never Babjngated to the Turks. Crete, before the Turks took 
Candia, has prodooed, in the living language, dramas and a magni- 
ficent Mifttety. Even ap to the present day, tlie first champions of 
new ideas have been hrongUt np from their childhood in Uie free- 
dom and the refined <»vilization of the West ; Greece, on the con- 
tnif, when she thinks she is reverting to Xenophon, shows that she 
has not as yet released herself from the moral clasp of the Turk. 

Bnt let ns be jnst. To go back to the ancient laognage, 
even to that of Xenophon, would have been a beantifol dream. 
Is, however, such a dream capable of realization ? Certainly not. 
A tme imitation of the ancients wonld consist in producing 
things modem, as the ancients themselves did. If there were, 
if we conld feel at times in Uie Purists some beantifol intoxica- 
tion, some madness of love for die antique thought, for the 
antique sool, for the antique genius, as used to be the case in the 
time of the Renaissance! Bnt no. They attach themselves 
merely to the form, to the grammar, to an emptiness in a miser- 
able, petty, narrow way. Have they, with all their desperate 
attempts at archaism, approached at least the antique modd, even 
conceived in such a manner ? Alas ! whoever has drank at the 
golden sources, whoever has felt, even for a moment, the soul of 
Sophocles vibrating under his writings, endures a strange torment 
in reading tbdr prose. 

This learned language, this language pretended dassic, tiiis 
very language, which appeared to be so dear to the Athenian 
Minister of Public InstructioQ, is really the most peculiar and 
incongraouB mixture imaginable. The French are undoubtedly not 
aware that they have a responsible part in it. The mvaiUt, who in 
their cabinets composed this gaudy mosaic, have borrowed at random 
tiie elements of their vocabulary and their specimen of style on 
one occasion from Plato, on another from the New Testament and 
on a third from what the Byzantine have produced most decadent, 

"Fftis seller le oheval": Se revientr: "J'ai fais seller le oteval." 
" Auoon des termes de I'Drdre ne se retronve dans la F^ponse : chaouv 
"de nous B'est servi envers I'aatTe de la langne qn' il fallait ■ 
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Its far as language is concerned. The necessities of modem life 
lukve obliged the .Purist to use particles aod turns of sentences, 
wliich are, in theniselves alone, more decomposed and more corrupt 
than the whole o£ the Vulgar language. French also has ai^el; 
contributed to all this. The cosmopolitan language of the news- 
papers has contributed an amount of raw " gallicisms " such as ; 
dans nn moment donnS, tuivant let circomiances, tendance d 
la nationality, toucher & la corde aenttble, etc. Such a hybrid 
pIira8eol<^y, put into an attic fonn, produces inTariably a most 
oomic effect. 

This Purist language is also the cause of a serious misunder- 
standing. We know, eitlier from experience or through our child- 
ren, that all professors in colleges as well as at the Sotbonne, 
always carefully recommend their pupils to avoid abstract expres- 
sions in translating French into Greek or Latin, but specially 
Greek, bnt to use them freely, when translating Latin or Greek into 
French. Thus a good pupil's paper will hare the sentence " simi- 
lar to one who thinks " " similis cogitanti " rendered by " I'atti- 
tnde de la m^itation." In the attic period, the Greeks, strange 
to say, had no abstract words for expressing eloquence, gening and 
80 many other things, which they possessed in abundance ; evea 
in this, they had the horror of pompousness. The rnlgar tongue 
remained futhful in this respect to the ancient spirit In most 
cases it expresses or, as French grammarians would say, it "turns" 
the sentence by a verb or an adjective. Purists have used even 
this as an argument against vulgar Greek and at once accused it 
of poorness ; our grammarians, so particular of atticism, find &ult 
with it for not resembling the neo-latin langui^s, where abstract 
words abound so much. This is a peculiar reproach, when we 
think that ancient Greek had the same failing, not owing to poverty 
bat on account of its nature : in fact, the Greek language has 
always possessed a peculiar facility for creating such sentences. 
Even up to the present day, the people use most sparingly their 
treasures ; and one would tliink that they instinctively arrived 
at the refined culture of a writer, like Taine, who, in a work on 
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'AcethetlcBi baniBhed caTefnllj from it all abstract words. Bnt the 
Greek Forists are far from evea soBpectin^ Buch a supreme pmism. 

We can how eaeily see by what skilled misimderstADdings, 
by what ignorance, by what minute care and peculiar meaus the 
anti-Tulgarists endeavour to take away the Greek soul from its 
natural midst. Soul and language is one and the same thing. 
What really happens in Greece is the systematic adulteration of the 
tutive seal. According to the words used, this soul becomes in 
torn palaeo-Greet, mediaeval or Prankish and is never its own seK. 

Lately, however, there appears to be some relaxation in the 
exoessive purism of fonner years. Fifteen years ago, an athenian 
jnoming paper deputed, at the time of its issue, viz., at midnight 
or at two o'clock in tbe morning, one of it« contributors, to 
Mr. Rondos, the head of purism, in order to enquire from him, 
tit esftrffmia, if a word used in one of its articles was in conformity 
with the attic canon. At the present day, there is a party of 
moderates. An Association, a S^llogoa as it is called there, has 
becD established " for the propi^tion of useful books." Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more laudable than such an object. 
But the SyllogOB has not limited its ambition simply to 
that. A committee of nine members — the niunber of the 
Muses — ^has been appointed with the object of "supervising 
the langu^^ used in the books, which should be as ^ as 
"possible r^ular and uniform and equally distant from the 
" archaic idiom as well as from the language called vulgar." 
It looks almost like the Veoitian Council of Ten ; naturally it is 
only a grammatical council. But is it, after all, composed of 
grammarians ? Not so. By a combination, which reveals a 
youthful and almost primitive turn of mind, this reform of the 
language has been entrusted to merchants, or retired merchants, 
engineers, astronomers, professors of Law, all chosen amongst 
thoBe who have a certain position in " society"; men supposed, 
through an old prejudice, to be connected with the Purist lan- 
giu^e. Such are tlie members of the council. Here is a pecoliar 
chaiacteristic of habite ; in Greece, the man of letters, the 
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learned maa, if he be not rieb and a man of the world, is not 
mnoh thoaght of. Money appears' to repUce Scienoe and thjfr v 
irby, in the Syll<^B, there is none of the lepreeetitatiTes of the 
new school, or even a badly retributed professor. 

But does tbe Syllogos do any useful work P We should lik^ 
to be able to say so. It publishes small volumesat 3<2. each, witl^ 
a cover, on which, by as unfortunate idea, an hetaira has be^n 
jeproduoed, probably with the ihtentioQ of representing some other 
antique figure. Fifteen thousand copies of the first volume havfl, 
we are told, been sold. And this is dreadful when we think of it ; 
because, needless to say, the Syllogos baa neither reformed w^ 
simplified anything as far as the language is coDoerned. Witli 
tbe money at its disposal, it propagates, on the contrary, all tbe 
ideas and prejudices which, as we have seen, contAminate this 
l>eantifal country. Such is the reform obtained. 

. But perhaps we are getting alarmed rather unnecessarily. 
Whoever knows Greece a little, is well aware that sometimes 
books, when bought, are not always read. It often happens that 
the vanity of the Athenian or the half educated provincial i^ 
flattered, when he has in his book-shelf a book be does nst ua- 
derstand, specially when the price of the book is not dear. For 
the very same reason he becomes a subscriber to a newsptq>ec. 
The circulation of the most popuUr penny newspaper does not 
exceed 15,000 copies — exactly the number of the booklets of the 
Sylloffot. For 4 millions of Greeks this is not much. The reason 
of this is that, even without taking into consideration vUlagera, 
the Greek workman, artisan or petty dealer, the small fry, so as 
to say, although thirsty of learning, does not know what is go- 
ing on in his own country and cannot read and understand the 
booklets of the Sytfogoa any more than he does his newspaper. 
It is oerttun that even when he understands, he does so, as a rule, 
only half way. Let us admit that there are two thousands, three 
thousands or, at the very utmost, five thousands of Greeks in the 
whole world, who are capable of rending well and understanding 
thoroughly purist Greek. There are amongst them, thousand or 
fife -hundred chiefly journalists, to whom the Purist rigmarol^ 

e 
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has become a sort of second nature and who write it almost 
withoat an effort. Tliis evil is so deeply rooted in them that, not 
having stndied methodically their maternal langm^ in school, 
they are qnite at sea, when it is a questioD of writing it. And 
still this language is deeply rooted in them. Even journalists 
cannot write their artificial language without twitching ; there 
are as many languages as individuals; and such langn^es vary 
by reason of t^e number of vulgarisms which each author admits, 
according to his own &ncy or knowledge. 

In &ct, there is not a single Greek who does speak the 
learned langn^e without mixing with it a good number of vol- 
garisms. When the Greek is unrestruned, he speaks all the time 
tiie vulgar tongue. In Parliament, the members, except those, 
whohaveagreat practice, are obliged to read their speeches : other- 
wise, they could not help letting out vulgarisms as this is proved 
by the interruptions, which are all made in the vulgar tongue. 

Such is the state of things in Greece. The Purist public is 
really very limited. For the Syllogos, as well as for all Associa- 
tione of its kind, the bulk of the nation does not count. There 
lies the chief fault. It would, perhaps, have been more wise if 
such work were entrusted not to astronomers or engineers, but to 
competent linguiirts, to professional " savants," to serious literary 
men or simply to men with common sense. The question is a 
most practical one; let us put aside all unattainable and unhealthy 
'dreams. A country can get on without anything, even without 
literature — with difficulty I admit — but not without a tongue. 
By the latter, we mean a tongue which all citizens can learn to 
read and write — a tongue that can be taught. And only the 
popular tongue can fill up all these conditions. A remarkable 
fact, which ought to open the eyes even of those who are most short 
sighted, is that an artificial tongue may well be written, taught 
or spoken ; nevertheless the people and even the cultivated men, 
owing to laws beyond their control, will put invariably into the 
vulgar, namely, the modern tongue, whatever is presented to 
them in ^e learned one. It is also certain that from such a 
process hybrid forms toe produced to the detriment of the anci^it 
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ones, as well as of the fine nstiinl talk. Primary and secondary 
Bchools stow Qo other nssnlts than those we state above. 

The partiBBDs of Purism, however honorable their intentiona 
Toay be, do nothing but actually obey a badly defined instinct. 
Under tiie pretext of moderation and of half measures, certain 
wise men, wishing to avoid tiie excesses of puriam and those of 
vulgarism, fall themselves into worse excesses ; and such no doubt 
is misunderstanding life and not taking into an exact account 
what human organs and secular habits can render possible; 
not choosing appropriate food which people could digest ; not 
discerning what they would reject; to sum up, giving to a 
whole nation, without duly thinking, a grammar, a vocabnlaiy, 
a language, which distort its mouth and its soul. The language 
of the people is but one, and the true wisdom, from Malherbe — nay 
from Homer ! — downwards, consists in confining ourselves to the 
rule of never using a word, which is not susceptible of becoming 
tisual. Whenever French had need of learned words, it did 
not take them quite raw from Ijatin, or declined them on classical 
models ; but it threw them into the common mould and they 
became French words, like the rest. In Greece, it is not even a 
question of those refined schoob, which we see dawning in the 
West, and which like to go back to the past in order to escape 
from the dullness of the present. When, for instancej Mr. B^ier, 
in his beautiful " Roman de Tristan et Yseut," uses the pretty 
name of " Foi Tenant " or beautiful words such as, for instance, 
" d^mesure" or " d^uits de v^nerie " or rare ones like " f orhu " and 
"nombles," there is not a single Frenchman, even he be a 
peasant, who could not leam to repeat those words. Mr. B^dier 
does not touch the essence of the language and be does not trans- 
late into Latin. The Purists* school, however little refined in its 
aesthetics, or not very fond of subtleties, has quite a different 
way of operating. It tantamounts as if Mr. Rostaud, for inetance, 
instead of calling his piece " I'Aiglon " gave it a classical name 
Buch as Aquilae pwltut which is declinable. How conld French 
people leam to decline it ? When a word exists in the people's 
tongocj let us take it as it stands; when we are obliged to draw 
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w<»^ from ancaent Oreek, the simplest and most pnctkal way 
wonld be to adapt tlie borrowed words to tike liviDg form, ^ided 
natiually by common eenae uid good taate. 

StDl eucfa an elementary priaciple faae been contested u well 
as maNy others, altiiough none of the allied reasons coold hold 
its own, in face of tlie demonstration of tmth, since none was 
vaUd. All serious and learned men in Gemouiy— E. Eromba- 
ther, A. Thnmb, E. Dieterich — have sided with the good cause! 
(They know Greece for having lived there. In France, we 
are lees advanced. Some " savants " not numeroas, evidently 
deceived ' by appearances and wrong information, seem to 
sympathise wit^ the Purists' attempts. It is true, that in mosfc 
caseSf they must not have read either the books written in &6 
learned tongue or those in the vnlgar. Since they discuss 
Boch a simple question, would it not have been better at least tQ 
be 'first well informed? Those Of our "savants" vho would 
tike to t/iike p^ in the discussion will do well to fijst ^tudy 
thittoughly the general and detailed arguments of the qn^tion,^ 

. Sndi niatt«rs call for meditation, for they deal with a sub- 
ject involving Ho less a question than that of the future of a 
beautiful Country, full of life and feeling. The imprecision, whicb 
one remarks iu the mind of the Greek, let us be frank the incon- 
sistency .of Iiis character comes from the very inconsisteucy of the 
langoage. The family ties so touching and deep-rooted in Greece 
^e at stakes and so is, at the same time, the moral sense. Here 
is a whole Oountry, where poor mothers cannot correspond with 
theix expatriated sons, since they cannot themselves read or even- 
understand the letters fabricated in fine style by the first public 

1 Such arguments will be fonud in the Athenian newspapers, via., 
the Ephimeris (4th September, 1888), the Asty (26th JannaTj, Sflti), 
38th, 2»tb July, 1895; 22nd, 23rd June, 1900; Uth September, imt 
27tb, 28th December, 1900),- and apeciallj in the pamphlet on the " Syllo- 
gOBforthepropagationofnaefnl books" (AthenaiaOO). They will, I 
am sore, readily grasp the question, for what ia necessary to persistent^ - 
ly shoub in Athens, requires but few word to be understood in Paris.' 
In fact, never was a sin^e of all these arguments either refuted or 
eveadoaeliy exan^oed. - , . 
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Bcribe their Bons come across. And what shall we say aboat th6 
^reat interests of the State ? I baye before me two books : one 
* vocabulary of the Navy, the other that of the Army. AU the 
asual terms, familiar to the soldier and the siulor, all the historical 
and. liviog w<vds, the tradition of which is so curious and ri(^ ia 
glory, all, withoot exception, have been wiped off, expelled, 
branded and words ccdd, foreiga, iocomprehensihle, have been 
qQined in their stead on tite plea that they are ancient and there- 
fore Doble. It is terrible to go over works, where well intended 
people take care to create a confusion of languages, and to think 
■of the words of the Minister of Public Instruction declaring " that 
the question does not ^cist." A few more efforts of tim kind and^ 
.in a ^ort time, ir will be Greece itself that will oeaae to exist 



Montaigne, who wrote the "Essais," used to speak Latin, 
whoi he was a child. There were always two traditions in 
.Ptance : one of Scholastic Latin and the other, which eventual^ 
triumphed, of vulgar French. In Greece, in the middle ages, thera 
were likewise two trnditiona; from the XII Century, Modem 
Greek commenced ita development hy the side of Scholastic Greek. 
IThe latter went on weakening every day and giving way to the 
off'sboots of the popular forms. At the beginning of the XIX 
Century, Coray 'Came and galvanized the impoverished and half- 
dead Greek. He restored to life the Purist prejudice wbidi 
exists up to .the present; he did in every respect the reverse of 
.what a Montaigne would hrive done. Coiay was neither poet, 
artist, or writer. He was oiily a philologist. In a debate, in 
nhloh literature itself is directly concerned, this sounds peculiar. 
Modem Greece is young still and does not yet know that to be a 
great scholar is not the same as to be a great writer. 

The fact is that the learned . language proved to be 
unfit for literary ereationa. It does not possess works of im^ina- 
tion, nniesa we consider as such " Louki Iiaias " a novel o£ 
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" European reputati<m " accordiiig to the perhape tk&st candid 
expreaaon of an Atheniaa critic. This work of Mr. Bikelas is 
no doabt cnrioas and it was original on his part to have dioeen, 
in the history of the Greek Independence War, a personage so little 
equal to that magnificent epopee. Even the Purist langoage 
itself has been written in a far more el^ant style by men like 
Mr. Boidis and really Mr. BJkelas' book, which we most confess 
IB slightly dull, hardly satisfies our present ideas of Art, the novel 
and style and coald not be seriouEly taken into consideratioa. 
The author, even in Greece, is, we mast say, considered by impof- 
tial critics as rather retrofrrade. After a life spent in bneiness, he 
placed himself, at a moment when pnbhc mind was attracted 
elsewhere, at tbe head of the S^llogos we have jost mentioned. 
Mr. Bikelas had himself started his literary career by some verses 
in the spoken tongue. At the time be was foretelling correctly 
that the Purists, by holding so tightly to the ancients, would, 
some fine morning, make them fall on their heads. 

He was then only following the impetus given by others at 
the beginning of tbe century. In fact, modem Greek litera' 
ture was first affirmed tiirough poetry, and made the latter its 
domain. We mean the XIX Century, without going further back 
to tbe Cretan tragedies of the XVII. Whilst Coray was imposing 
his grammatical canons and purifying the popular words, tbe Greek 
people were simply singing their songs. And they sung them 
so well that these songs constitute the most glorious literary monu- 
ment of Modem Greek. Solomos and Yalaority, who were true 
poets o£ tbe good sort, came next and thus the vulgar tongue 
was consecrated ever since as the language of poetry. 

By the logical development inherent to every literature, 
prose ought to come- in turn. And it did come. The first book 
.written in the vulgar tongae appeared in the spring of 1888.... 
The crime of tbe " heresiarch " for which he was, as we have seen, 
branded by the Takhj/dromos, was to have written this book and 
some others since in this very same tongue. 

£ver since, novels, tales and dramas, written in such a tongue, 
appear to be on the increase. Oa another occasion, we sbaliteU 
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of tbe tlionght and f eeliDg contained in these works, bo bright and 
fresh. In foet, the direct appeal to life oonid not possibly fiil to 
find an echo in the artiste of a people, bo fnll of life. The nev 
«entnry has begnn well ; it was maugnrated by a number, written 
in this good tongne, of a newspaper published at Limasol in that 
poor Cyprus, which longs to be entirely free and tries at all costs to 
defend itself agunst the invasion of the English hinguage. Even 
in Greece itself, the " langn^e of the State " this sapreme pslh^ 
diiim has already received the first blow. A judge at Yolo— 
Mr. Stellakis — evidently a sort of a French Magnaud — has dared, 
qnite recently, to deliver a judgment written in thevulg^ tongue* 
It is tme that there was a talk of dismissing him and that the 
text of his judgment was rejected by the Court of Appeal; the 
case no doubt will eventually end before the Jreopafftit.^ But 
the deed is done. The Church has, in turn, realized that, in order 
to a,ppeal to the masses, the simplest way would be to talk to 
them, as the Apostles did, in their own tongue. Some months ago, 
in November 8th, 1900, a Cretan S^llogoi, more advanced than the 
Athenian one, was celebrating its anDiversary and the speech of 
the day, full of a beautiful, patriotje and religious breath, was 
made by His Grace the Bishop of Rhetymmo, Mgr. Dionysios, in 
the purest vulgar tongue. We can foretell that Crete, hardly em- 
ancipated, will resume it« former initiative and its high literary 
tradition. 

This banished language, which many — always without know- 
ing or having studied it — consider insufficient, weak and abject, 
appears to be so well grounded that, in the course of a few years, 
it became fit to be employed in any scientific or literary work. A 
vnlgarist is at present composing a Manual of Political Economyl 
This shows that decisive acts have been accomplished and are 
beiug accomplished every day. 

In face of this the hesitation of some fastidious — if this is a 
proper term — persons is rather -astonishing. A young Athenian 
critic, Mr. N. Episcopoponlo, stated, a few days ago, that the great 



1 The High Court in Greece. N.T. 
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Writer, who woald sanction the populuformej bad not m yet made 
his appearanoe. We can aesare him that he need not tnnbla 
lumself aboat this. What does he want more than Solomos and 
Valaority, to say nothing o£ the immortid Folklore ? Is not this 
iJready considerable as regards Poetry? The prose, which has 
nnce appeared, can also hold its own and has even maoi^ed to 
fix, with a certain rigidity, the popular forms. As n^rde the 
intrinsic value of snch worke, this young journalist need not dis- 
tress himeelf. They, are quite sufficient for the present state of 
itaind in Greece and more than what certain criticB of t<M]ay can 
onderstand. 

Some, desparing to find other ailments, clamonr for a Dante. 
Such a yearning is rather amusing in a country, where an Art more 
akin than his, is so little anderetood. Would those, who want a 
Dante, lie able to appreciate him ? Have they ever read Dante ? 
I do not believe it ; for if they had, tbey would have seen Hhat 
JHnte need in his prose the learned tongue, tit'ir., Latin. Perhaps 
he is only invoked as a Poet. But in poetry, has not Greece had 
already its Dante, a Dante of thousand names and voices, its 
people poet ? Its popular poems con well stand the comparison 
with the greatest poet of modem times; as Dante, they have, 
coming after the ancient era, re-created for Greece a moral worldj 
varied and new. 

No ; do not let us complicate a situation so simple in itself. 
It is not necessary to have a Datite in order to think and write 
properly. To walk in the streeia, with an etymological dic- 
tionary in our pocket, to loolc at it for each word we are going 
to employ, in order to see if it is clasEical, dialectical or foreign, » 
simply abenrd, specially in a country, where foreign words cease 
to be snch, because, the moment they are admitted in the language, 
they adopt at once the national declension. To lose oar time in 
order to deliberately substitute an abstruse grammar to the living 
one and an ancient word to a modem picturesque one, because, 
the former is nobler— is folly, pare and simple, and nothing else; 
To caXlbread by its name we do tiot require a Dant«, but simply, 
Muce we ate in Greece, one or two gruna of hellebore. 
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The Qospel Riots in Greece. 

By J. N. PsicHARi. 



(N.B. — The/oUovnng appeared in the "La Berne" (formerly the 
"Beven dea Revnes ") of Farii, in January, 1902.) 

The events, vbich,a montb iigo, disturbed Greece are still 
fresh in everyhody's memory. The students took possession of 
the. University and made of it a sort of a "Fori Chahrot"; 
manifests, riots, fights, in which men were kiUed, took place in 
the streets of Athens. The students, strongly ohjecting to the 
translation in vulgar Greek of St. Matthew's Qospel by 
Mr. Fallis, which was being published io the Athenian newspaper 
the Acropolii, were clamouring for the excommunication of all 
translators of the Gospels. Such a request, however, was not grant' 
ed. The riots became very serious, the Prime Minister was nearly 
killed and the Ministry resigned. These events appeared very 
peculiar to Europe and, as we all know, the emotion there was 
great.' 

Greece has the peculiarity of interesting people in her affairs. 
This is no doubt to her glory but at the same time it becomes 
annoying. Greece is inclined to forget that Europe has her eyes 
fixed on her and fails to i-ealize tfie right angle at which the 
Old West looks at and judges things. Some Greeks notice this 
at times. Then they get excited and express their excitement in a 
peculiar manner. In their anxiety to remove bad impressions, they 
deny events or present them in a prepared light. Their suseepti- 



I See Appendii. N.T. 
7 
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bUity gets extnted and irritated, because Europe ^peara to them 
hostile and at tJmea malevolent. No doubt the crime — there is 
really no other word for it — which the Powers committed to- 
warde Cretein 1897, has hardly been redeemed. This, however, 
was dne to politics and we know that they are never beautiful. 
Greece ib loved and even some GovemmentB take an interest in 
her destinieB. To retain the love of the Pliilhellenes, to create 
an atmosphere of good reputation, there ia no need whatever to 
be too toooby or unable to tolerate a reproach or to think that 
the slightest criticism would injure her national prestige. 

Such a system is deplorable as well as unadvisable. Plato 
was in ecstasies before a glimpse of truth. Let us worship it as 
he did. For truth is not only beautiful but is after all the best 
and surest of policies. Nothing is more practical than truth. 
How could people believe the enthusiasm, the love that Greece 
inspires ns with, or even all the good things that ia fur we 
should tell about her, if we were not also to t«ll faer faults ? The 
intolerant Greek is tiring and does harm to himself, as by exagge- 
rating in one direction, lie fatally does so in all others. The 
br^^ing of certain Greeks was the cause of Abont's La Greet 
CoKiemporaine. 

The above considerations are for those who were at times 
irritated by the sincerity of my criticisms. I think I have 
acquired some right to be frank, since I did not hesitate to speak 
out when times were hard.' I have then told what was Greece 



1 I wrote in the Petit Tempt oi the 27th November, 1901, that 
my apeaking in 1897 at the tomb of Tictor Hugo, in the name of the 
Greek atudents, might have had some serious oonseqnences for me. The 
Republiqtte at Mr. M^liae, in its issue of the 29th November, was 
astonished at my statement and was asking whether I waa not) impoS' 
ing on the public. I will merely relate what actually happened under 
the ministry of Mr. Mfline. On the 7th February. 1897, 1 gave a lecture 
on Crete ; it happened to be the first public manifest in favour of Greece. 
The next day, vix., on the 8th, Mr. A. Ramband, the Minister of Public 
InatructioD, called me by a telegram to his office and told me that 
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sufferiDg' through the faults of others. I will now say what Bhe 
suffers through her own fault. 

Sad eveats took place there. We can now, from the news- 
papers, get tlieir true colour. They were atrocious. We feel 
certain that the authors of this civil war must have recovered 
fchemselves by this time and that all this must appear to them as a 
bad dream. The particulars specially of these events are charac- 
teristic. On the day of the great meeting, when these wretched 
individuals gathered themselves round the columns of the 
Olympian Jupiter, esasperation, fanaticism, fury were pervading 
their hraine. A etudeut made a speech aad said that it was not 
sufficient to excommunicate the translators of the Gospels, but 
that all those who read such translations should also be included 
in such an excommunication and that the copies of these trans- 
IstioDB should, when found, be thrown into the fire. The Turks, 
he sfud, did not do by the Sword as much harm to Greece as the 
pen and the Irook are doing to her during the prraent day. 

It is stupefying to hear such things. Here is a country, 
which owes its very existence and glory to literature and which 
turns now against Thought and the Book! What a profanation! 
Did not the wretch, who was uttering such imprudent words, in 
front of those eternal columns, remember Sophocles and was he 



he was obliged to apeak to me; he said that I oaght to atop the agita- 
tion mj lecture provoked and that he expected me to think over 
the matter and conform myself to bis nishes. I took the liberty to 
reply, in a most amiable manner, to His Excellency, that I mnat be a 
very wrong beaded person, since, although I did not actually intend 
togoonwithmylecture, I teltit my duty todo the contrary, now, after 
this interview. I repeated my lecture at the Bodiniere and gave three 
more at Caen, Reims, Versailles and also apoke at the tomb of Tictor 
Hngo. This I did for Greece ! and she will find mo ever ready to re- 
commence. 

I never related this incident, except now, when I am compelled to 
do BO, owing to the remarki of the above mantioned newipaper the 
Ripubtique- 
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not afraid of Jupiter's enormous eye, which according to the poet 
is always wide awake ? 

" For from the heavens, where his august eye is always 
" awake, Jupiter Morius, with the azure-eyed Minerva, watch 
" him." 

The watching of Zeus and the glances of the Glaucopig, 
however, have not stopped this delirious crowd. They pretended 
they were roused in the name of a national principle and still 
the sight of the soldiers and the marines, who represented their 
country, was sufficient to make them see blood. Everybody 
admits that the troops behaved admirably. They fired blank, 
they preferred to die luther than to kill their countrymen. This 
is true to the letter since many soldiers were killed. From 
accounts of the events it is clear that the rioters began fii-st the 
attack. They were seized with a blood thirsty frenzy each time the 
troops wished to stop them from passing through the cordon they 
had formed. They meant to get loose and do ae tbey pleased in 
the streets of the city. The day, on which Mr. Theotokis, the 
Prime Minister, assailed by bullets in his open carriage, had 
shown such a peaceful courage, an infuriated mob attacked his 
house as soon as he had entered it. Everything must be told. 
The weakness of the authorities was great. The Commissioner 
of the Police was arresting himself those of his policemen, who 
were accused by the mob of having fired at them. Although they 
handed to their chief their revolvers loaded, they were nevertheless 
suspected of murder. A giddiness, a madness, a terror carried 
away everybody, Ministers and Professors, the Metropolitan and 
the Saint Synod. Nobody dared to go E^ainst the feelings of the 
masses. A good deal of consideration to the students was shown 
by those, who talked to them, and many precautions were used in 
dealing with them. After the troubles were over, Mr. Theotokis 
himself has acknowledged, in an interview, that the more kind- 
ness was shown to the insnrgeants the more tbey became exacting 
and ferocious. The greatest responsibility lies with the Press. 
The Athenian newspapers were pouring oil on the fire in a manner - 
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approaching epilepsy. They were publiehinff articles with such 
headingB as " Burn them alive " 1 ! Some mentioned that a " Sunt 
Barthelemy" was iieceeeary. Frenzy, rage, foaming, IiatreJ, 
abomination was the order of the day. We have seen elsewhere 
also such a Hdeous prose. Let us brand it without pity, wherever 
we come across it. 

But why may it be asked all this fifihting and all this fury ? 
Why these vociferous excommunications, this fall of the Ministry, 
these concessionB, this resignation of the Metropolitan? why a 
whole dynasty threatened, a whole country tiirowing ilself into a 
whirlpool ? It is difficult to explain matters to Europe. Public 
opinion wa« in a way led astray. These riots were attribut«d to 
a religious motive. This, however, is but a side issue. It was 
attributed by some to a movement against Panslavism ; this, 
however, was but an after thought. The English Press, not- 
withstanding the excellent articlt'a it published, was mistaken 
on more than one occasion. The T^meB has seriously thought of 
a movement against the Slavs, The misunderstanding in England 
was due to a, letter signed by " A Greek Hudent of the New Testa- 
ment " and published in the Dailg Newt, a most philhellenic paper 
and full of broad liberalism. The Greek student did not hesitate 
to congratulate the Greek students on their doings and re- 
presented them as being Anti>Ruseian. This naturally pleased 
the English. In Prance our friend Quillard' has been taken in. 
Some newspapers saw in these riots something similar to a 
clerical movement and encouraged it. The Tempt, generally so 
well informed as regards what happens in foreign countries, 
had, by the side of masterly leaders by P. de Pressense, published 
some rather childish correspondences from Athens, which, however, 
owing to their very ei^ggerations could not be taken seriously. 
We must state this at once : the reason of the riots is not the trans- 
lation of the Gospel, but the translation of the Gospel into Vulgar 



1 A diBtinguished French author, poet and journalist. N.T, 
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Greek. Thie is the main |wint. Let us try to eLamiae 
thoroughly. All the rest is but of a minor coDsideration. 



To begin with, what is Vulgar Greek ? Vulgar Greek is 
purely and simply ancient Greek itself traosformed, aGcOTditig to 
well known laws, through a huodredfold secular evolution ; conse- 
quently it is Modem Greek. All this would have been alright, 
if all Greeks saw it in this hght. But the Puriits do not do so 
and for them Vulgar Greek is not the outcome of a natural 
evolution — the idea of evolutnon is still iaaccesBible to the great 
majority in Greece — but the result of an abominable corr^tion. 
Consequently, Modem Greek is a barbarous Greek, a paioU, a 
shame. It is easy to follow this reasoning : if it is a corrupt 
Greek, how could it be but owing to a past of misery, himiilia- - 
tion, servitude and a mixing of races ? Then the Greeks would 
no more be the descendants of Pericles ? Not a nation ? Nothing 
at all? The Greek lavanii, in endeavouring by a vigorous effort 
— and what an amount of splendid energy has been wdbt«d-in 
sudi an efEort ! — to resuscitate classical Greek, had to wipe off the 
slightest traces of what they considered to be a dishonourable 
corruption. Twenty years ago atUciim was reigning supreme in 
Athens. The purest attic was used. By and by, however, there 
came some relaxation. A mixed language has been adopted, 
which partitkes of everything, viz., of classical, modem and 
byzantine Greek, of gallicisms, anglicisms, with a predcmiinance 
of a certain macaronic Greek, which dates from the middle ages. 
It is really hideous. The words, however, taken one by one, have 
an antique colouring, that is to say, they preserve the anoent 
spelling. This saves the situation and is reassuring as r^ids 
the descent from Pericles. 

Do not let us, however, ridicule too much such efforts. 
Even in such a prejudice Ihere is a noble race instinct, a fine and 
generous idealism. The aim is excellent, although the means 
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emirioyed are detestable. Because, after all, the imputable and 
authentic proof of-the direct descent of Modem Greeks from the 
ancient, the tie the most indestructible between Greece of Uie past 
and Greece of the present, the glorioas chain nnittng the two, can 
only be found in Vulgar Greek, which is the uninterrupted con- 
tinnation of the ancient; it is, thereforCj this Greek that deserves 
the enthnsiasm and the worship of the people. It is quite evident 
that an artificial Ungoage, made up from books, means nothing. 
Still prejodice is so powerful that it ends by making people 
blind. They no more see that the Purist Greek is a sad parody 
of Demostfaeneg' beautiful language. On the other hand, we 
most confess that classical Greek is more worshipped than known. 
Being so distant and so ancient it has beoome merely a fetieh. 
The aocnsations, brought forward by the Puristx against the 
authors, who employ Vulgar Greek in their prose, show how little 
' the very essence of ancient Greek is understood, how its beauty 
is ignored. To use their own ai^mente, the Greeks, who enter- 
tain snch ideas, only prove themselves to be unworthy descendants 
of Pericles. They have three chief grievances nod each of tlicm 
shows how insufficient is their classical culture in its broadest and 
truest sense. They reproach to the works in vulgar— or modem 
— prose to be "a mixture of corrupted Greek words taken from the 
" variooa dialects, with a heavy percentage of Turkish or Italian 
" words and of words concocted artificially and arbitrarily by their 
"authors." Still, Homer — and after him Dante — mix local 
dialects and even local grammars. Homer — and many others, 
have words of foreign and even Semitic derivation. Plato em- 
ploys as Greek foreign words and sees no harm in doing so. 
Lastly, Thucydides — and in fact we can say every author, every 
artist — concocts new words, skilfully cast in the popular moulds. 
Notwithstanding this, the Purists talk of ancient models. With> 
out understanding their spirit and giving free vent to such pre- 
judices, they brand that admirable language — Modem Greek — 
with such names as barbarous and grotesque. 

Iiet us bear well in mind this last word, as it will help us to 
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tinderatand why the tnDslation of a sncred text m a ffroteig^ue 
language was considered as an abominable profaoation. It is 
quite certain that, if Modern Greek had a right of citizenship, if 
its nobiliary titles were admitted, the Hots, which occoired laAely, 
would never have token place. 

In Greece, as it might have been expected, the interested 
parties have denied that the cause of the riots was due to the aati- 
Tulgarist prejudice. They brought forward chiefly the religious 
pretext, the attack on the national creed. A religious war always 
looks far grander than a mere squabble over words. In this case, 
however, it is not over words that the vnlgarists fightj their 
object is much higher, for its aims at disentangling the soul of a 
whole nation from the deadly ties with which itis bound up. An 
expression must be given to this soul. But the Purists think that 
they would give too much importance to a cause they despise, 
were they to admit that the public is so much interested in the 
question. They prefer to veil facts with that art of insinuating 
and specially of omitting chief points, which can only be under- 
stood by a Greek when he reads another Greek. The Greek Student 
does not even mention in his article Mr. Fallis who is the author 
of the anathematized translation. Some have acknowledged that 
Fallis and his translation had something to do with these events ; 
but they say that this iras only a spark in the anti-Slav teeliog; 
which is always brewing in Greece. This naturally does more 
honour to the party of Purists. For, what figure would they cut 
before the world, if it beoame known that the only arms they can 
use against vulgariete is rioting and bloodshed ? The verdict on 
such an assumption would not be long to come. It is well known 
in Greece what learned Europe, the Europe which is qualified to 
express an opinion on such a subject, thinks of purism. In a 
recent article of the Times (11th December, 1901), Mr. Walter 
Leaf, the famous bellenist, called the language of these gentle- 
men, "a strange bastard jargon, capable of setting a linguist's 
"teeth on edge." Mr, Rouse, the well-known professor of 
Rugby, is none the least critical about this very " incredible 
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JM^n" of the peduts (Oatfy Next, 22ad Nowmber, 1901). 
Another newspaper says that this htngua^ is " neither flesh, fiah, 
" or fowl, nor even a good red herring." Is it really worth fight- 
ing for each a monster ? Europe would open her eyes wide with 
astoniehment. 

And Bhe haa done so. And she still cannot, for several 
reasons, understand these events. First of all, because she can 
see nowhere similar linguistic fights. They belong to the past. 
If, at least, this fight were a duel between the beautiful classical 
Greek and the Greek of the Klephts of the mountains I but, no. 
It is only a question about purist Greek, which is neither the one 
nor the ot^r. Is not this enough to make one's hair stand 
on end ? The arguments of the vulgarists and simple common 
sense are, on the other band, so clear uid forcible, that one ts apt 
to ask " how is it that everybody in Greece has not as yet been 
convinced by them " ? Some hellenists admit that the subject 
might still be liable to discussion and worth of some floods of ink. 
But of floods of blood I This Ic^cally and psychologically looks 
to them as an utter impossibility. 

This, however, is due to the fact that helleniste know Greece 
only from the outside. This langn^^ may be called Purism, 
jargon, fowl or red herring it you like, but the Greek tavant* 
considered and meant to consider this hybrid monster as one of 
the holiest temples of Greece. They look upon Purism as the 
feithful guardian of the ancestral worship and as the symbol of 
the nation's faith. For this twofold treasure Greece has always 
fought. It is no use arguing that the GFospels were written in a 
language, which, when compared to that of FUto, is certainly a 
degenerate language, which at its time was the vulgar tongue, 
and that, consec[uently, it is hardly reasonable to forbid the version 
of it in the vulgar tongue of to-day. It is no use demonstrat- 
ing that Purism is the hardest obstacle to the intellectual and 
moral resurrection of the country, to the production of works or 
masterpieces written in a tongue as living as that of the ancient 
masterpieces, and which would some day become equally beauti- 
ful. For how can one reason i^aiust passion ? there lies the key 
8 
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to the whole mystery ; Ihe irredacible pasmon of some. Some 
ezoellent PariMan friends, although &vourftble, in a general way, 
to valgarism, still take exception to what they consider as being 
somewhat of an ex^geration and as going to extremes. Such 
ftn objection is rather naive, when we consider the last events. It 
proves, particularly, how difficult it is, in the West, to realize 
what an excess is Pnrism itself ; I mean by this the fanaticism, 
the fury, the blind r^e of its adepts, in one word, the disease that 
it actually is. We must understand that it is like madness with some 
of its worst characterifitics. It is true, that to understand all this, 
one must know Greece well, one must understand that the Greek, 
who, generally, is wrongly represented asloquadouS and efFusive, 
gives hardly himself away and, under the most calm appearances, 
collects his passions within himself. I have myself had some 
experience of these obstinate angers. XTnless we admit the latter 
as being the origin of the recent troubles, we shall never under- 
stand the character of this movement, which has been essentially 
an anti-vulgarist one. As, however, there might still he some 
doubts about this, both in Greece and in Europe, we will, once for 
all, bring forward the proofs of our assertion. 

The first intervention of ecclesiastical authority in the discus- 
don emanated from the Patriarch of Constantinople, the Head 
of the Orthodox Church. He addressed a letter on the subject 
to the Saint Sjrnod of Greece. In this tetter, the Patriarch deals 
exelutivet^ with the principle of the vnlgarists ; he brands them 
harshly and considers that they disgrace, in an abject language, 
the beauties of the Gospel. He does not say a word about trans- 
lations in general. We may here add that the Patriarch Joachim 
III is well-known for his Slavophil sentiments and that in 1877 
he was awaiting passionately the Russians, encamped in San- 
Stefono, in order to celebrate the mass at Saint-Sophia. 

What, however, is most interesting to know in this affair is 
that the signal against the translation of the Gospels, was not 
given by the Patriarchate, who only brandished its thunders, after 
being closely pressed by a ConstantinopoUtan newspaper, the 
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Takh^dromm. I related in the Si^le of 25th November, 
1901, the personal reasone, vhich induced this paperto adopt sndi 
a. policy. There are othere besides. It is a newspaper most un- 
compromising and ferocious as far as Purism in the language is 
concerned. Here we must state that our linguistic ideas are far 
less advanced in Constantinople tiban in Greece itself. As, for 
some time past, vulgarism was going ahead, with all sails set to 
discover a new world, it was necessary to stop it. The article 
provoking this agitation appeared on the 26tb September, 1901, 
It began by an anathema against vulgarism. Like the Patriardi 
himself, it does not deal with the translations of the Gospel in 
general, but only with the tranalatton in Vulgar Greek. 

The Athenian newspapers have followed suit; the Purist news* 
papers I mean. On the contrary, the newspapers, which fell vic- 
tims of the first aggressions, were the Acropolii, which was pub- 
lishing this translation, and the Ait^, which up to that time, had 
supported the good cause. 

What, however, is more conclusive in all this affair is that, 
when the troubles began at first, the Professors of the Theologi- 
cal Section of the Athenian University assembled and declared 
officially and solemnly that they condemn all translations. Be- 
fore the troubles, thej were so much in favour of the principle of 
translations, that one of them had already made one and another 
had strongly supported the idea. These translations, however, 
were in Purist Greek and there was amongst them one, which 
was made by a Patriarch. We cannot but admire here the subtle- 
ness with which such points of view are altered according to cir- 
cumstances ; we have already explained what Purism is, and it 
ought to be quite clear to all right-thinking persons that the real 
profanation of the Gospel would be in translating it into such a 
hybrid Greek. Quite the contrary has happened however. The 
vulgar translation has been branded and considered profane. It is 
demonstrated and shouted all over Greece that it is illegal to trans- 
late, to deform the holy text. The vulgariste plead that other 
translations have been made before the incriminated one, as, for 
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iiutuioe, the one UDdertaben under the patrona^ o£ the Qneen of 
Greeoe herself. True, reply the Purists, but each trsuslatioiis have 
passed autioticed and are foi^tten by this time. In order to con- 
demn this vulgar translation, all translators have been included id 
ike oondenmation. The Professor, who has himself transUted the 
Gospel, did not hesitate to express bis opinion that he is against 
all translations. All this is aimed against vulgar Greek. Never, 
before, the Porist translataoos, although widely drculated, had 
roused public ofanion and this alone suffices to prove the conect- 
ness of our assertion. We must not forget that the constant cry 
of tlie rioters and of the hostile newspapers was invariably the 
same ; the word " profanation " comes op on all occasions ; tuid 
what does it mean ? It means that the Gospel has been desecrat- 
ed, that it becomes abject in such a tongne. In his incredible 
speech before the grave ot the victims, Mr. Levidis' congratulates 
the rioters for having fought for their country, theii; iangitoffe, 
their religion. Religion, as you see, comes second. Mr. Levidis 
WHS expressing correctly the feelings of the university youths. 
The lat^^uage question comprises everything, country, religion, the 
whole national heirloom. 

Owing to all this, the Saint Synod found themselves peon. 
Uarly situated, when they had to satisfy the demands of the 
students ; in other words, when they were asked to excommuni- 
cate the tianshitorB. To shout, to break windows, to rise in 
mutiny, to kill, this is all very well. But the dogma ? Would 
it allow them to excommunicate ? If it happened that this des- 
pised and hateful translation, which was considered vulgar uid 
profane, was all the same « true translation ? Then — horriUe to 
think — to excommunicate the translation would mean, purely 
aai simply, to excommunicate the Gospel, the Evangelists, Jesus 
Christ himself. 

We have here to mark another point. The riots were insti- 
gated by the students, who, from morning to night, are plunged 
into Purism. They disdain the vulgar translatioas and ruminate 
1 An athonun poUtiMl nun. N.T. 
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the same old prejudices. They read very little. Ignonmt and snper- 
ficiiU tbey hang on a few words. In fact there was no squabble 
over Uie whole truialation of the Gospels, but over ^few vtorAs in it. 
Mr. Pallis, in order to render into Modem Greek the terms of Am 
and Mtmrtt of Olivet, has created new worda on the model of the 
popalar forms. This appeared mcmstrous. In all this dispate, 
Bach words were held up to the thunders of the Chnrch. Most of 
iifae combatonts walked in tiie name of these two words. It is 
always the 'same old story in this great lingnistic discussion; the 
Purists only looked to two or three words. It is unfortnuate that 
^a& words used by Mr. Pallis meant exactly what was conveyed 
by the Holy Text. What was then to be done ? In fact, the 
Saant Synod, far from being in a position to excommunicate tJie 
tiunfdatton, cannot even ooudemn it, because such a decision 
would include translations made formerly by Patriarchs. They 
cannot either forbid any further translations; for such a step 
would mean tiiat they reverse th^r own judgments. Tbey bav^ 
tJierefore, taken a half measure ; they forbade the fue of trans- 
lations and condemned not t^c fact of translating but that of 
alt«ring and of modifying the sacred texts by means oE a trans- 
lation. It is astonishing that the Divinity undei^raduates have 
not felt, from the very beginning, the difficult position into 
which they were driving the theobgists. 

Snch a decision has roused the students against the Ecdesias- 
ticat authorities, against the Church, which they preteniled to 
defend. At this moment, the Anti-Slav passions became acutely 
violent. But it is a mistake to think that the translation patron- 
ized by the Clueen, a Russian Princess, was tJie sole motive of 
the explosion. Certainly, the behaviour of the rioters gainst this 
irreproachable wranon was scandalous. The same accusation was 
^ready hurled agunst Mr. Pallis. It is as empty as the rest of 
it. The motive, as everything else, was an anti-vnlgMist one. 

The Purists evidently imagine that the following conversa~ 
tion would take place in Macedonia between a Greek peasMit and 
a Slav. " I alone," would say the Greek, " I am in possession of 
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" the Gospel in the original, which is my mother-tongue. I am, 
" therefore, superior to you and Macedonia belongs to me. — 
The Puristo think that had the Greek prodaced a tranBlataon, he 
would have come down to the level of the Slav. What a strange - 
reasoning this is 1 The Slav, if he be only a litUe coached by his 
party, would reply to the Greek: "Do you really possess the 
"Gospel in theoriginal? Will you then explain to me its con- 
" tents ? " One of the following two things will happen : 
either the Greek understands the ancient text and exptwns it and 
thns be commits the crime of translating it ; or he does not 
understand it — which is the most frequent case — and tbe Slav 
then retorts : " I have only a translation o£ it, but at least I can 
" read it. You may possess the original, but you do not uuder- 
" et^ai a word of it. I am, therefore, superior to you, and 
" Macedonia is mine." 

Up to this, a translation of the Gospel was never considered 
as endangering Greek ambitions in Macedonia. This was due to 
the fact that, up to this, only Purist translations were being cir- 
culated ; and we know that the Purist tongue is the sacred 
depository of Hellenic traditions. Between this tongue and that 
of the Gospel the distinction was not quite clear ; whilst a tidns- 
lation in the idiom, which Purism qualifies as a foreign tongue, is 
really a transktion. 

Fallis's translation was necessary in order to show that the 
other translations could not be considered as such. Here we 
meet once more the hatred of vulgarism, the chief cause of all this 
station. The Slavs, alas 1, little care about grammatical squab- 
bles. The Slav, wbqm the Purists want to conquer, considers 
language as a commodity. The Greek people, on the other hand, 
want a language, which they can understand and speak. Vul- 
garism, besides it« literary breath and its poetry, aims at a practical 
end and such an end is a high one. The narrow pedantism of the 
Purists precludes all national education from becoming serious and 
fertile; it prevents the ideas, nay, its very own words, from 
spreading about, as they cannot be easily retained by the people. 
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being bo foreign to tliem. The result of all this b that the'peopla 
impair their own tongue and Bubseqnently their own soul at the 
contamiDation of this hybrid tongue. Furiom is bound to capsize, 
when all ite defects will become palpable. At t^ present 
day the interdiction, which hangs on all the traaelations of the 
G-ospel, will be a great blow to Greek Christianity, since the (}oBpel 
will be read no more, or, if read, will be badly understood. Even 
ID Greece itself, some clear headed minds judge this qnestjon in 
this light. In such scholastic fights, Greece will lose something 
more than Macedonia ; as we have often said, she runs the risk 
of entirely raining herself. 

m. 

We must not, however, despwr of this magnificent country, 
of which I would prefer to enumerate the beauties rather than 
' the blemishes. The Greeks, so well adapted for high thoughts, 
poBseesiug such a proud idealism, are at the same time full of 
common sense. If they foi^ot themselves this time, they only 
did so as they were carried away by the fanaticism of the Purists. 
They will recover themselves in time. The nature, surrounding 
their country, sweetly advises them to have courage, meditation 
and hope. The day the victims were buried, a striking scene, we 
are told, was taking place in the sky of Athens. The cemetery 
was pervaded by au immense crowd. After a stormy day, a bloody 
sun was disappearing behind the immortal hills of the city. A 
sinister darkness was soon going to spread all over tbe town. 
But no I The sun had not as yet set, when, by one of those con- 
trasts, so frequent in the Greek horizon, the enormous disc of the 
moon rose resplendant on the opposite side. The two lights were 
dazzling the boly people. The sun was disappearing, leaving 
darkness to cover the crimes of the day, but the moon was 
brightening up everything with her miraculous light. She was 
telling the sweet life of the heart, she was making people collect 
themselves, she was filling them with calmness and soft dreaming ; 
she was evoking imperishably the souls of the dead, the remem- 
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braoce of whom fille tihe eyes with tears. The moon was gilding- 
IJie FartbenoQ. She was reminding the people of tlieir ancestral 
glory by the peaceful feelings she was bringing to tliem, by the 
caresBes of her soft rays, by the hopes she was giving them of a 
resurrection, which the new stio of the morrpw would auoomtce 
unto them. 
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A glance on Vulgrar or Modern Greek 
Literature. 

By J. N. PsiciTARi. 

(N.B. — The following appeared in the Jonrnal de Geneve of the 7th 
January, 1903.) 

On the occasion of the recent riots in Athens a good deal has 
been said about purist aud vulgar Greek. These grammatical 
squabbles, which are apt at times tc become acrimonious, do no 
longer a£Eord amusement to anybody. It would be iax more in- 
teresttng to find out nrhich works in Modem Greek literature are 
worth the atteation of other peoples. This article gives only a 
cursory glance of the question, but we believe it to be iDstructJve ; 
some — in Greece of course — ^pretend that vulgar Greek is mere 
" gibberish " ; this ie their favourite expression. Others say 
that the vulgarists are merely a voice lost in the desert, that some 
wretched persons have been " led astray by a sort of fascination," 
but that such isolated cases count for nothing: ^ud that, besides, 
even in Greece, the efforts of the vulgarists are not worth of the 
slightest consideration. Let us see if this is so. That vulgar 
Greek is the regular, normal and historical development of ancient 
Greek, is a point, which science has now-a-days proved to be un- 
doubted. We shall not, therefore, insist in proving its correctness, 
but shall simply review those wretched isolated persons, who en- 
deavoured to make of this so despised vulgar Greek a written 
language. 

Modem Greek literature is not, in the true sense of the word, 
of quite a recent date. Without going as far back as the Middle 
9 
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Ages, where amongst an abominable " ferrago," entirely devoid 
o{ any literary merit and precious to the linguist alone, we find 
some produetioDB fairly vivid, concise, and even elegant, we can- 
not but pause for a moment at the XVI Century. The Erotocri- 
/<» is a celebrated poem, which is still being read by the people 
up to the present day and which by its picturesqueness, the ex- 
quisite simplicity of its style, its vivid and well-sust^ned fabula- 
tion, is certainly a literary work of a high standard. Still it is 
sot tiie best of its time ; the gem of Grecian poetry is a Cretan 
mgtterg published in 1535, Abraham's Sacrifice, which would be 
worfli of a special study. We shall only state here that it 
contains, in the highest degree, that force and delicateness of 
psychological analysis, which, later on, will distinguish modem 
works. 

I must, however, confess that Abraham's Samjice does not 
enjoy much consideration in (rreece, since it is almost unknown 
there. The &ult does not certainly He with its unknown author, 
who was as modest as some of his countrymen, the anonymous 
comedies or dramas of whom have been handed down to us. At 
the be^ning of the XVII Century there was in Crete a real 
theatrical renaissance ; Chortatzi's Erophile occupies the first place 
in this cycle; it is gracious and terrible, idyllic and tender in its 
darkest tr^cal parts ; inspired, like Erolocritos, from an Italian 
work, it has likewise been preferred by competent critics to the 
original. Since we are in Crete and in the XVII Century, we 
should not omit the "Beautiful Shepherdess" of Drimyticos, which 
is purely original. Space, however, does not allow us to ponder 
over it : it is a rare gem, not resembling to the psychology of 
any other people ; it is light in touch, deep in feeling, simply and 
purely charming. 

Crete was conquered in 1669 by the Turks, and then its 
literary growth stopped all of a sudden. But the Greek people 
did not remain silent ; their songs were heard all over Greece. 
Under the hardest of all yokes, under the most barbar- 
ous master, the soul of their people was expanding under poetry's 
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breath. From those times hail the admirable popular poems, which, 
first collected by Faurtel, have since been edited several times/ 
but which are still imperfectly kaown, because we have itot as yet 
any work giving; us in ito entirety all that is revealed by them 
about the thoughts and the heart of a whole nation ; a particular 
conception of life fmd it« secular bequests; a metaphysic creating 
a whole ^ter-life ; a new vision of the universe ; a variety of the 
most noble and the most human feelings ; an unconqaerable cult 
of &eedom ; torrid passions or love as fresh as a rose, jealousy, re- 
Bignation, tenderness, pity, wrath, ambition, envy, touchy or fierce 
temper, an uninterrupted display of pictures sparkling with life, 
of a perfect composition and couched in an impulsive language ; a 
world in themselves. They are like an anonymous Dante with 
thousand voices and thousand souls. 

And not only have the Greeks songs, but also tales in prose. 
Some of them are of a fierce and primitive beauty; marvellous, 
not so much by the plot itself, as by the magic gift which their 
authors have for antmattng, without effort but as if it were in 
ordinary conversation, even the most familiar, the most ordinary 
objects of the house, such as the floor, tlie doors, the windows, 
which thus become the characters of the great drama that is 
played between forests and men blended together. In such an 
idealistic realism there is a supreme touch of nobleness. Songs 
and tales are the beet productions of literary Greece of to-day. , 

From such a double current, verse and prose, our modem 
literature is derived. We will first mention the poets, since they 
are the first comers. Greece has two at least, of whom she might 
well be proud. Valaority, who was, as a citizen, such a fine charac- 
ter, and who, as s poet, endeavoured to collect from the people of 
the vill^ee the least known, the most neglected, and sometimes 
the most obscure words, in order to transfuse them in his magni- 
ficent and terrible compositions ; the most celebrated of these is 
Dame Frosgne, where, in an historical frame — the action takes place 
at Janina, at the time of Ali Pacha — we have a fine analysis of 
characters and a broad study of souls. The other poet is Solomoe, 
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Although of Italian extmctiaii and brought up in bis youth in 
Italy, be is so imbued with the Greek spirit, that some of 
his poems became popular aud figure ae belonging to the Folklore, 
ie Passow'e Carmina Popu/aria Graectae recentiorii I We at once 
recognize in Solomoe the thorongb-bred poet by certain m^niii- 
oent verses, all of a flasli, which we either find at the beginning 
of a poem, or only possess ia fragmentfi, for tlie poet, 
discouraged by a public unable to understand him, disdained to 
fiaish his later works. He was a great enemy of the purists, who 
made him pay dearly fur his contempt. He is the author of the 
Hymn to Liberty, which, at the Fhilellenic times, had a considerable 
resounding in Europe. Let us note here that Solomos considered 
the intellectaal emancipation of Greece, viz., the dcRnite breaking 
up of all the ties with which the learned tongue had entangled 
her, ae important to her ae her political independence. 

Vilaras, who had at times the intuition of a genius, ZaW- 
coelas, in those of his poems which are still read, and many others 
ate all vulgarist poets. The cause is won on tbe side of poetry aaid 
nobody at the present day would dream of writing poetry in the 
purist tongue. Sdutzo, who was at a time tbe bead of the purist 
poets, is no longer read and the few verses of his, which have 
survived, are only quoted jokingly now-a-days. Here is a 
curious fact. Mr. Angelos Vlachos, a militant purist, has made 
charming translations in the most vulgar Greek of some lieis 
of Heine. Naturally, the new school of poets employs none but 
the vulgar tongue. 

To analyze all these poets would take too long ; if we had 
tbe space, we would bring out the physiognomy of each. We 
shall, therefore, only mention here their names : Argyre Eptba- 
liote (Mr. 'Michaelides), Vassilikos, Gryparis, Drossini, C^m- 
bouroglon, Markoras, Miurdzokis, Melissioti, Palamas, Stephanoa, 
Christovassili, Porpbyras, Malakassis, Vlacboyannis, etc., etc. 
Some of them are quite Famous in Greece and all either are 
convinced vnlgarista or employ tbe vulgar tongue in their 
verses. 
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Under such conditioos it was certain that for prose also ithe 
time of emancipation, ae uaderetood by Solomos, could not have 
f^led to come. Names abound.' Let us take first the tale or 
short story. Here and there we find some written in puriet Greek 
which oertMoly are not devoid of some merit. Such are those of 
Mr. Axiotis, who has since been converted to vulgarism. We 
have also Mr. Bikelas's short stories, which are, without donbt, 
superior by their vividness to his well-known novel, Loukis Jjotm. 
Bat such works are at present almost out of date and we can as- 
sert, without fear of being contradicted, that the master works 
are to be found amon<^t those of the vulgariste. Let ns mention 
first " The Death of the PalUiare " of Mr. Palamas, where, under 
the most aesthetic of fictions and in a drama full of life, one of 
the most ancient and persisting yearnings of Hellenism is dearly 
defined, viz., the cult of perfect beauty. Mr. Palamas has in tibis 
work made a hit sucli as writers of note make only once in their 
life. They may do better sometimes, but never as well. 

The work of Carcavitsa, whose first writings are in the 
purist tongue— we have such contrasts in times of stru^le and 
transition — is already considerable and is widely read at the 
present day in Greece. The author listens to and re-produces ihe 
langu^e of the most humble, that o£ meudicants and seafaring 
men. He possesses above all the sense of things marine ; in his 
p^es we inhale the salted breeze, we see ibe fauna and/o/a of the 
^gean sea thriving and blossoming ; polypi shiver, monstrous fish 
hit the rocks, and human dramas amongst divers take place in 
those abysses, frightful hut always blue. But none equals 
Mr. Michaelides in condensing, like a flash of lightning, a whole 
passion, a whole existence, as he does in his swift, sparkling, per- 
fect "Stories of the hlandt" How many more have we to men- 
tion who would deserve an analysis ! For instance, the author of 
" Local Stories," where, under the sometimes unha[^y inflnenoe 



as, which we cui well underetiuid, Mr. Fsichwi omits 
here to mention hie own works in Modem Greek. A brief mention of 
them is made in the preface of thie work. See also Appendix B. N.T. 
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of Maupassant, we find such a deal of Romaic ardour and so 
many wild Sowers of the Grecian soil t Mr. Gbristovas&ih, who 
hails from Souli, has eonRoed himself to his mountains and vales. 
In his pastoral or heroic stories there is a sweet and strong per- 
fume reminding us of Toui^uenefE. Mr. Vlachoyanui, a solid 
and robust writer, knows at times how to add historical views to 
hie investigations about the soul oF the people. To sum up, a 
literary competition, which was instituted a year ago, gave re- 
sults, some of which are most precious. There are numerous 
talents in Greece, which are ready to blossom at the smallest 
passing breath of air. 

On the contrary, the purist langui^ appears to become barren 
the moment it deals with works of imagination, viz., with pure 
literature. Let those who differ give us examples, which, how- 
ever, should not be mere lists, bnt should contain appreciationB 
justifying the mention of such works. I do not forget the 
success obtained, chiefly owing to patriotic reasons, in 1893, by a 
dntmaof Mr. Vernardaki " Famta," which placed Constantine the 
Great on the st^e. I doubt whetJier this work could stand before 
another public, not on the st^e, where it would be impossible, 
but even as a book. It would be an interesting experiment to try. 
Besides, it is on the st^e that one must be well understood, when 
talking, and surely that place is hardly appropriate for the use of 
the purist tongue. Amongst purist novels we might mention 
Mrs. C. Parren's book, " Tlte Emancipated," in which pretty de- 
tails and some well-drawn characters are to be found. We must, 
however, admit that the thesis of the novel, viz., "Woman's 
Brighte," has nothing Greek in iteelf . It is as little senuine as the 
langni^ it is written in. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that Mrs. Parren 
and so many others, like N. Episcopopulo, G. Xenopulo, G. 
Drossini, who use purist or rather mixed Greek — which is quite a 
different thing — are hostile to the vulgarists. They are, on the 
contrary, often passionate admirers o£ them and are entirely 
devoted to our cause. Many of them deplore having learned too 
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much purist Greek at school. In fact, there is hardly any Greek 
writer, even M. Ch. Anoinos, whose plays are full of vulgarisme, 
who throws tihe anathema on the vulgariste. This is a curious 
fact, and we consider it necessary to insist on it, because public 
opinion has been misled on that point. 

Tbe book, however, which is most reputed and which is un- 
animously considered as the most elegant uid best written in purist 
Greek, is Mr. Roidis* " IdoU." Strange to say the author, by 
well condensed and subtle ai^umeute, proceeds to completely 
demolish purism; "/(^o^" are the scholastic prejudices. One of 
the latest prejudices consists in contending that the vulgar tongue, 
although good perhaps for poetry and literature, is not fit for 
serious subjects. Still, Mr. Fallis, who has a genius as a trans- 
lator, managed to give us a translation of crystalline cleamesB of 
an English astronomy. Mr. Marchetti, in a langu^e in which 
we feel, as Pascal would say, that there is nothing too much and 
nothing too little, has transited, from the English also, a small 
treatise on political economy and manned to give to his Greek 
all the concision and the logic of the original. Mr. Michaelides 
has written a volume of over 300 pages about the 'Byzantine 
period of the Greek History. It is a real historical boob, whilst 
we have been told that it is impossible to write history in vulgar 
Greek. I know quite well the reproach purists make to these 
writers. They accuse them of concocting words I Snch an 
accusation is really puerile. On the contrary, they are worthy of 
praise, for who is the artist who does not create words ? Bid not 
Thucydides, the grave historian, create words when he was in 
need of them? And what does the fact of modern authors 
creating new words mean but that the languf^e is at once pliable 
and rich P 

The assertions of the purists are really incomprehensible, and 
we find them involved in a chaos of contradictions. The Greek 
people are accused of having an abjecf and corrupt language, and 
such an accusation is certainly not very honourable to them. But 
the case becomes more ^^gravating, when we find that the purist« 
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tbemeelrefi speak this vety language. The state of a coontr^j in 
which the language is so peculiarly situated, must no doubt be 
abnonmd. Science establisheB that the true jargon is Hiepuritt 
language and a good demonstration, ever true, of this has been 
given by Mr. Rouse' (of Rugby) in the Times of the 28th December 
htBt ; science proves, on the contrary, that the so-called abject Greek 
is the normal Greek. This ought to satisfy the pedants, since there- 
by they are re-habilitated and tlie nation saved. Nevertlieless, they 
continue at all costs to attach t« such a languE^ the blame of 
corruption. Verily, for the sake of a vain prejudice, for the love 
of an impossible Greek, and it is such — in all the sense of the 
word— they prefer to declare Greece barbarous. It really comes 
to idolizing corroptioD. 

Let OS put aside all such aimless theories. According to the 
purists, vulgarists are isolated lunatics- We have placed on their 
correct basis all such assertions, which at times have become 
boisterous and which pretended to represent the purist tendency 
as general and irresistible. Nothing of the sort is correct and if, 
as it has been said, to iight ^;ainst sucli a tendency is to solilo- 
quize, we may say that such a soliloquy laste from the XVI Cen- 
tury and threatens to become a general conversation. We know 
very well that books on histery, on medicine, on anatomy, on law, 
on philology, on the science of language, etc., are being written 
in purist Greek. The names of Paparhigopulo, Coray, and of 
many others are not unknown te us. Besides, even in that domain, 
we must not forget that " Kotocotroni's Memoirs " are written 
in the vulgar i^ther than in the purist tongue. But here we do 
not deal either with histery or with philology. We speak of 
literature proper. Facts establish that the vulgar tongue consti- 
tutes the literary treasures of modern Greece. Wrath and shout- 
ing will do no good. Only works count and such works are daily 
produced. As Zola told us not long ago, the essential is that the 
book should exist, for it is the book that acts and hsis for ever. 

1 See also Mr. Walter Leafs excellent article in the Times of Hth 
December 1901. N.T. 
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List OP soub abticlbs in tub Ehqush and Anqlo-Indian News- 

PAPERS ABOUT THB AtHIHIAN GOBPEL RIOTS. 

Thb followinjf ifi a list o! some of t)ie articleB, wfaioh weve pab- 
lished in the KoglUli and Anglo-Iadian PresB, on the Ocoaeion of 
the Go^mI riota, whioh oocarred in Athene in Novembor 1901. It 
WAS kindly drawn up for this book by a valnable friend of onrs. 
Those marked " for " justified the riots and were against the vuU 
garislt. Those marked "afpiinst" entertained a contrary opinion, 
London' Daily Nows. — 

1. 22nd November 1901.— Letter by a Greek Stndent of the Ne«r 

Teetament ffor). 
Letter by W. H. D. Bouse ((^inst). 
^^.— In a leader, published in the same number, the BaH^ 
Nem» say ^hat they do not know who is right, hut that* in 
such a qaeation, they are inclined to agree withihe Greek. 

2. 25th November 1901. —Paris Correspondence (against). 

3. 26th November 1901.— Interview of their ParU Correspondent 

with Mr. Psichari. 

4. 28tli November 1901.— Letter by another Greek Student of th« 

New Testament (gainst). 
£. 30th November 1901.^ArepIytotheahovebyJ.Getinadins(f(xr) 
London Times. — 

1. llih December 1901.— A letter by Walter Leaf (against). 

2. 26th December 1901*— A letter by G. F. Abbott (for). 

3. 28th December 1901^A reply by W. H. D. Bouse {against} to 

0. F. Abbott. 

4. 10th January 1902.— A letter by J. Gennadius (for). 

Letters by Walter Leaf (ag^st) and S. 
N. Psichari (against). 
6. 2Sth January 1902.— A letter by G. F. Abbott (for). 
Maneheater Guardian. — 

1. 13th Jaunary 1902.— A leader (against). 

2. 28th January 1902;— A letter by J. Gennadius (for). 

3. 3rd February-1902.— A- reply by" Simplex to the ahoT? 

(against). 
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i. 4th Febmar; 1902.— A reply b; J. N.FsicharitioJ.G«imadias 

(agaipBt). 
b. 7th Febntar; 1902.— A letter b; Lady Teacher (t^ainst). 

6. 18th February 1902.— Letters by 3. OeimadiaB tmd PhUheilene 

<for). 

7. 21st February 1902.— Letter by W. H. D. Bouse (^(ainat). 
rfcfl Speciafor— 

'30th November 1901.-~-ThB meaning of the Athenian riots. — 

article (against). 
■11th- January 1902.— Letter by Mr. Pylarinos (fot). 
• ^Sth January 1902.— Letter by Simplex replying to the above 

(against). 
22nd February lf)02.— Letter by Mr. Pylarinos replying to the 

above (tor). 
N-B. — The Spectator having closed the discussion, no further 
letters were published on the subject, 
The Morning Leader. — 

25th Hpvember 1901. — An article (against). 
Tha Liverpool Daily Post. — 

30tb November 1901.— A leader (against). 
TheFiM.— 

30tli November 1901.— A leader (against). 

1. 30th November 1901.— An article on theoccasion of J. Psichari's 

article to the Petit Tentpt. A Modem 
Greek Iliad, article by W. H. D. 
Bouse (against). 

2. 7th December 1901.— Articles by D, E. Hogarth and W. M. 

(for). 

3. 14th December 1901.--A reply by W. H. D. Bouse to D. E. 

Hogarth (against). 
The Bind Oaaette (Karachi). — 

10th December 1901.— A leader (against). 
The Bombay Goeeffe. — 

11th December 1901.- A leader (gainst). 
The ETtglithman (Calcutta).- 

11th December 1901,— A leader (against). 
The Pioneer (Allahabad).— 

18th December 1901.— A leader (against). 

28th February 1902.— An article (against). 
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A OOHPLBTB LIST Ot MB. J. N. PHIOBABI's WOBKS. 
The following ia a complete li§t of Mr. J. N. Psiohari's worira 

and of his principsl articlea :— 

Essaia de Krammoixe bistoriqoe n^o-sreoqtu. Toms ' I, Paris, 
1886.— Tome II, Etudea anr la langne mMi^vale, Paris, 1888, B. 
Leronx, 28 me BonapaHe. 

Ssaai de phoudtlqua a^o-grwHiiie. Futur oompoa^ da grec 
modeme, li yfiPu, M ypi'h', Paris, Imj^imerie Natiemale, 1884 (en 
d^pdt cheE F. Leronx). DoableU Bjnlactiqnet, Inw, Ittm'. ^ria 
1885. 

Le po^me & Spao^, Paris, F. Vielreg, 67, ma Bicbeliea, 1886. 

ObserratioiiB phontftlquM ftt ^molosiqnea snr qaelqaes phfeo- 
m&nes n^-grecs. PariB, Imprimerie Natiomile, 1888 (ches B. 
Leronx). 

ObserrationB iiir la langoe litttfnlM modem* et le s^le de 
Solomos, Paris, E. Lemnz, 1688. 

QnelquM obwrratioTUi gar la phon^Uqna dea patola et lenr in' 
fluence anr la langne commnne, Paris, B. Leronx, 188S. 

Introdnotloni sons forme de Lettre, & la Grammaire de la langne 
grecqne vn^taire de 8. Portina, Scribe en 1636 et r^^t^e avec nn 
comtoentaire grammatical par U. W. Uejer, Paris, Yieweg, 1888. 

Le IfUroir Zmporttm. Bxtrait d' an manascrit in^t, contenant nne 
Hitlaire aneedotigue el fabwleiue dee en^ireurt de Bj/tance, Eori* 
tnre xvi' si^le ; Paris 1888 ; 4°, 4 pages (limited to 28 copies). 

Obaerrattoiu aur la prononciatiOD ancienne et modeme da grec, it 
propos dn livre de M. Bngel, Eerne critique. Pans, 1887, No. 14 
(dn I AvTil).^^onp d'oeil sar le d^veloppement de la langne n4o< 
greoque, ibid., T)6c., 1881, No. 49. — Kon^ et le grec modeme, itrid.. 
Mars, 1676, No. 10.— Les noma gfographiqaes popnlaires, ibid., 
Mai, 1887, No. 21.— L'aph^r^se et les opinions lingniatiqaes de U. 
Foy, ibid., Avril, 1888, Ho. 17, Paris, £. Leroax, ^ditear.— Compte. 
rendn d' Eermoniacos II, Bevne critique, Paris 1891, No. 2— Bap* 
port d' nne mission en Qr&ce et en Orient. Paris 1890. 8f 11 
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Les oaraot^res de la langue m^di^vale, r^ponse a un article de 
U- Chatsidakis, Berliner philol. Wocbcnschrift, Berlin, 1888, 
Nos. 17, 18, ao (en allemand). 

T^enoe. Lee Adelphee, tezte latin pnbli^ aveo one introduction, des 
notes en fran^ais, W Er^mentS' dea Adelphec de M&andrei lee 
imitations de Moli&re, etc. Paris. Hachette, 1S81. 

lA Ballade ds Ignore en Qrboa, Paris, E. Lorouz, 1884. 

IiS HOienoe et lea deatin^ nouveUes da la potfsle. Puis, Noa- 

v61Ie Bevue, 1884, 

Impuril nl r\if«9Ktrfuiii Zirr^tuf a, CoDBtantinople 1888. 

T^ TbJW. luni. Athfenes, S. K. TJastoB, 1868. 

TfrtiHp tdS riMTipii. Athens, 1897. 

Etudea de Fhilologie Bysantine et IT^Greoque. BechercbeB 
■ BUT le dKveloppement historique dn Grec. Paris 1892 E. Leroax, 
28, me Bonaparte iii 8, cMii-377 pages. 

TiJk ti Pt^uiiiiii Marpn. 'O KufaiK^t (% drama) 'O FtvawJictt (a comedr). 

Pam 1901 H. Welter, 4, me Bemarc) Palissy. 

Pita aal MifAB. Paris, 1902, H. Welter, 4, rue Bernard Palissy. 

Jalousie, Paris, 1892, 94 pages (Tir^ k cent exemplaires). 

CjOdeau de nooes: Calmann L^, 1693 x-321 pages. 

Atttonr da la Gr^oe. Oalmann L6vy, 1S97, xxir-3&2 pE^^. 

LeiB^e deYanniri. Colnumn' L^t;, 1897, xTi^408 pages. ** 

La Oroyante, 1899, x-S28 pages. 

L?£' prenve, 1899, :iii (d^dicoce as colonel Picquart, tirJe i TiDgt-ctnq- 
exemplaires), 265 pages. 

Le TSTfl fran^aia et las pontes ddoadents. Bevue Bleue, S Saia 
. 1891.— La Crete et la Tnrqnie, Remte Btev^, 27 F^vrier 1897— La 
bataille Utt^raire en Qr^ce, Bwuede Paris let Mars 1901,— Letres 
incites de B^ranger, Grande Bevue ley F^vrier 1901. — L' Iliade 
d' Hom^re, iraduite en grec tnodeme et en vers par A. Pallia, Beoue 
Criliqiue 17 Juic 1901.— Histoire romaique par Micha^id^. — Beove 
GrUique 9 Septembre 1901. — Byron a Missolonghi. — La, Oont«m-~ 
poraine 10 Avri! 1901i-"La Querelle des Evangilea en Grace. — £a 
Betme ier Janvier 1902.^De Uitylfene en Br^tagne.— Orafuie Bwue 
ler F^mer 1902. 
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EERATA. 

Owing to oiroamBtaiioeB boyood oar ooetrot and of which it 
vronld be idle to entertain the reader, the printing of ihia book 
was not done aa oarefally aa we would have wished. Some of the 
principal mistakes are corrected here. The translation wu made 
as literal as possible, aa we thonght it wonid, in this way, better 
preserve the flavonr of the original ; and this may acconnt for the 
rather exotic appearance of some of the sentencea. 
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read whet 



for where 





young, went 


young 1" 




over to 


over, to 


20 


„ AwxuXm 


„ Aiox"'"^ 


23 


„ pnreat 


„ purist 


12 


„ TO 


„ TO 


3 (note) 






3 ( „ ) 


„ 'Apy^/np 





an Hellenist 


„ ft Hellenist 


forbendola 


, forbendolla 


areas 


„ arenas 


et 


„ el 


iXtTtOO 


„ a«9-ff5 


Volkssprache. 


, Volkssprache 


Uuivemt^ 


, Universi te' 



t .^ _ / 
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read Enstathe for Enata| 


19 
3 (note) 
1 ( ,. ) 


„ what ft weapon 
„ asBonplit 
» 11 


, wbatd 
, asBonpi 
. Se 


2( „) 


„ dans 


, dans 


4 

7 (note) 


„ largely 


, argely 
, -word 


13 


„ it 


. ir 



worthy 
am 




, worth 
. lam 


L" UpMQV 




, L' E'prai 


ler 




, let 


ler 




. ley 


B6rang 


e r- 


LetreBinj 


Lettrea & 


Ary 


de B^i-an| 


S c h e ff 






(Notices hiatori- 




qw$ par 


M. 




Jean Ptich 
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